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Law  Enforcement  News  salutes  its  2004  People  of  the  Year: 

Rewriting  the  book  on  terrorism 

The  9/11  Commission  hits  all  the  right  buttons 
in  investigating  the  2001  terrorist  attacks 


Before  a packed  house,  the  Natioaal  Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  upon 
the  United  States  convenes  one  of  its  12  public  hearings. 


By  Peter  C.  Dodenhoff 

Born  amid  partisan  wrangling.  Midwifed 
by  the  relauvcs  of  people  killed  in  the  Sept 
1 1 terrorist  attacks.  Brought  to  frumon 
despite  obstacles  thrown  up  by  at  least  two 
branches  of  government 

The  members  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Terronst  Attacks  upon  the  United 
States  — the  9/11  Commission  — set  out 
not  just  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  events 
preceding  and  following  the  2001  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon 
The  aim  was  to  do  so  via  an  open  process 
that  ultimately  led  to  a clear,  uni&ed  report 
presented  in  a narrauvely  accessible  style. 

What  they  achieved  was  considerably 
more:  a bcst-scUing.  cntically  praised  report 
that  has  been  acclaimed  in  such  terms  as 
"electnfj’ing,”  “nveting,”  and  "chilling, 
fascinating  and  instructive*’,  1 1 weeks  atop 
The  New  York  Times  best-seller  list;  more 
than  1 milLon  copies  sold;  a nomination  for 
a National  Book  Award  for  non-fiction. 

One  could  be  forgiven  for  looking  at  the 
preceding  paragraph  and  asking,  "This  is  a 
government  report"''" 

Indeed  it  is.  and,  more  than  just  a 
gnpping  read,  its  566  pages  offer  a blueprint 
for  overhauling  an  ossified  federal  bureau- 
cracy' that  missed  numerous  opporturuties  to 
thwart  the  9/11  attacks,  and  thereby 


minimizing  the  likelihood  of  another  such 
catastrophe 

Accolades  aplenty  have  already  been 
bestowed  on  the  commission,  and  now  Law 
Enforcement  News  eagerly  adds  another 
our  designation  as  the  newspaper's  2004 
People  of  the  Year  The  invesQgauvc  work 
of  the  commission  was  laudable  in  itself;  its 
report  an  acknowledged  masterwork.  More 
important,  though,  is  the  enormous  potential 
embodied  in  the  investigation  and  the  report 
for  fundamentally  altenng  the  anu-terronsm 
landscape.  All  that  remains,  it  seems,  is  the 
willingness  of  Congress  and  the  exccuQvc 
branch  to  act  on  the  commission's  42 
recommendanons  Some  have  already 
become  law,  as  part  of  the  Intelligence 
Reform  .Act  that  was  passed  in  December 
Many  more  await  attention,  and  although  the 
commission  is  officially  out  of  business,  its 
members  have  now  formed  a pnvate  group 
— the  9/ 1 1 Public  Discourse  Project  — to 
push  Congress  into  taking  action. 

The  9/ 1 1 Commission  was  created  in  late 
2002,  shordy  after  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  terronst  attacks,  over  the  reluctance  of 
the  President  and  many  members  of 
Congress.  Almost  immediately,  the  commis- 
sion fell  under  a paU,  as  its  onginal  chairman, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
and  Its  onginal  vice  chairman,  former 


Senator  George  Mitchell,  stepped  aside  amid 
potenoal  conflicts  of  interest.  However,  that 
false  start  provided  the  opening  that  led  to 
the  appointments  of  former  New  Jersey 
Gov.  Thomas  H.  Kean  as  the  panel’s 
chairman  and  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  a former 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Indiana,  as 
vice  chairman. 


Despite  facing  two  overwhelming 
challenges  — “a  mandate  of  astonishing 
breadth,  and  the  poisonous  partisan  waters 
of  Washington,"  Kean  would  later  recall  — 
the  commission’s  10  members  (five  Demo- 
crats and  five  RepubLcans)  and  its  80- 
member  support  staff  sought  to  chart  an 
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2004,  a retrospective: 

Terror-oriented  policing's  big  shadow 


By  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

In  the  three  years  since  9/11,  law 
enforcement  in  America  on  both  the  local 
and  national  levels  continues  to  be 
dominated  and  guided  by  the  effects  of 
the  terronst  attacks.  That's  not  to  say  that 
the  ongoing  traditional  duties  of  pobce 
have  abated  in  any  way.  By  no  means,  but 
terronsm  continues  to  soak  up  both 
attention  and  resources.  Some  police 
executives  have  deemed  it  “the  new 
normal";  others  talk  about  “terror- 
onented  policing.”  Such  catchphrases  ate 
symptomatic  of  the  degree  to  which  ana- 
terrorism  efforts  have  overshadowed  a 
sizable  poruon  of  the  law  enforcement 
landscape  in  2004.  Legislation  was  drafted, 
resources  (albeit  insufficient)  flowed, 
invesdgaQons  plodded  along,  and  warning 
systems  continued  to  be  refined.  However, 
it  was  the  continuing  self-cxaminaaon 
process,  which  began  almost  immediately 
after  the  9/11  attacks,  that  took  center 
stage  in  2004. 

This  intxospecaon  accelerated  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  revealing  layer 


upon  layer  of  vulnerabilit)’.  One  year  ago,  the 
Markle  Report  was  released  that  criticized 
the  federal  government's  emphasis  on 
pushing  infornuuon  up  the  intelligence 
ladder  rather  than  spreading  it  around.  Next 
came  the  wrap-up  of  a seven  year  congres- 
sional study  of  terrorism  by  the  Gilmote 
Commission.  Concentrating  its  efforts  on 
local  preparedness,  that  panel  also  pointed  to 
the  failure  of  intelligence 
gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion, warned  against 
complacency  and  the  loss 
of  avil  liberties  in  the 
punuit  of  security. 

These  studies,  like 
others  before  them, 
received  modest  amounts 
of  public  attenoon.  But  it 
was  the  9/11  Commission  hearings,  much 
like  the  Watergate  invesagadon  of  three 
decades  ago,  that  truly  galvanized  the 
naaon’s  attenoon.  Officials  past  and  present 
from  numerous  branches  of  government 
tesdfied  about  then  role  in  the  lack  of 
detection  and  the  response  to  the  anacks- 


There  was  a lot  of  blame  to  throw  around 
and  plenty  of  bucks  to  be  passed  — and  the 
public  was  paying  serious  attendon.  By  the 
end  of  July,  the  commission’s  website  had 
received  more  than  50  nullion  hits.  When  the 
final  report  was  published,  more  than  a 
millioa  copies  flew  off  the  shelves. 

The  9/11  Commission  members,  LEN’s 
People  of  the  Year,  categorized  theu 

findings  — which  were 
woven  into  an  erm- 
nendy  readable  book 
of  nearly  600  pages  — 
as  responding  to  a 
“failure  of  imagma- 
Qon.”  Many  of  the 
comnussiuo’s  recom- 
mendaaons  became 
law  on  Dec.  17  with 
the  signing  of  the  Intelligence  Reform  and 
Terrorism  Prevendon  Act.  ^Klule  far  from 
addressing  all  of  the  recommendadons  in 
the  9/11  Commission  report,  the  act  does 
consolidate  intelligence-gatbenng  from  15 
agencies  and  provides  the  necessary  budget- 
ary authonty  to  go  with  it.  It  represents  the 


biggest  overhaul  of  the  tuaon’s  intelli- 
gence apparatus  m 50  years.  Of  course, 
the  act  has  its  ctiucs.  The  toad  to  its 
passage  by  a tamc-duck  Congress  was 
tortuous.  u.-ith  some  officuls  voicing 
concern  that  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
would  be  ineffecdve,  if  not  counterpro- 
ducOve,  in  and-terrocum  efforts. 

With  the  reorganizaaon  of  imelligence- 
gathenng  efforts  and  the  consolidadon  of 
many  federal  law  enforcement  tendons 
into  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  in  2002,  the  mtegndon  of  federal 
agencies  to  focus  on  terroosm.  as  called 
for  in  study  after  study,  appears  to  be 
taking  place.  But  changing  these  sizable 
bureaucradc  structures  and  truly  integrat- 
ing their  aims  and  cultures  contioues  to  be 
a huge  challenge.  Some  policing  experts 
maintain  that  DHS  Secretary  Tom  Ridge, 
who  announced  at  year's  end  that  he 
would  be  stepping  down,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who  faced  the  daunting  — 
some  would  say  impossible  — task  of 
unifying  numerous  federal  law  enforce- 
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Ongoing 

introspection  reveals 
layer  upon  layer 
of  vulnerability. 


The  9/11  Commission 
rewrites  the  book 
on  terrorism 


The  9/11  Commission.  Seated  (l.-t.):  Fred  F.  Fielding.  Lee 
H.  Hamilton,  Thomas  H.  Kean,  Jamie  S.  Gorelick; 
standing  (I.-f.):  Richard  Ben*Veniste,  John  F.  Lehman, 
Timothy  J.  Roomer,  James  R.  Thompson,  Bob  Kerrey, 

Slade  Gorton. 

At  right,  the  commission's  executive  director, 

Philip  D.  Zelikow. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
investigative  course  that  would  avoid 
parusanship  and  "the  blame  game  " It  wasn’t 
easy 

There  were  questions  about  the  degree  of 
access  to  Presidential  Daily  Bnefings  on 
inicUigcnce  matters;  questions  about  whether 
President  Bush  and  \'icc  President  Cheney 
would  meet  on  the  record  with  the  full 
commission,  with  |ust  its  chairman  and  vice 
chauman,  or  at  all;  questions  about  use  of 
the  commission’s  subpoena  power  Repubb- 
cans  wanted  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  lack  of 
preparedness  prior  to  the  attacks  on  the 
Clinton  administrauon.  Democrats  wanted 
to  make  it  Bush’s  fault  Pamibes  of  9/1 1 
victims,  who  had  pushed  hard  for  creation 
of  an  independent  commission,  were 
frustrated  by  the  paucit)'  of  pubbe  hearings, 
the  selection  of  witnesses  and  the  perceived 
lack  of  probing  in  commission  members' 
questions. 

Yet  the  commission  was  nothing  if  not 
thorough  in  its  investigation.  Some  2.5 


The  members 
of  the 

9/11  Commission: 

Thomas  H.  Kean,  chairman;  presi- 
dent. Drew  University,  former  governor 
of  New  Jersey 

Lee  H.  Hamilton,  vice  chairman; 
president  and  duector,  Woodrow  \X'ilson 
Intcrnauonal  Center  for  Scholars, 
former  U.S.  representative  from  Indiana. 

Richard  Ben-Veniste;  partner,  Mayer. 
Brown.  Rowe  & Maw,  Washington,  DC  . 
former  chief  of  the  Watergate  Task 
Force,  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor’s 
( )fficc 

Fred  F.  Fielding;  senior  partner,  Wiley, 
Rem  & Fielding,  Washington,  D C . 
former  counsel  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan 

Jamie  S.  Gorelick;  partner,  W'llmcr, 
Cutler,  Pickenng,  Hale  & Dorr,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  former  deputy  U.S. 
attorney  general 

Slade  Gorton;  of  counsel,  Preston, 
Gates  & EUis  LLP;  former  U.S.  senator 
from  Vl’ashington. 

Bob  Kerrey;  president.  New  School 
University;  former  U.S.  senator  from 
Nebraska. 

John  F.  Lehman;  chairman, J.F 
Lehman  & Company,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Timothy  J.  Roemer;  president.  Center 
for  Nauonal  Pobey;  former  U S- 
rcprcseniauvc  from  Indiana 

James  R-  Thompson;  chauman, 
Winston  fit  Strawn,  Chicago,  former 
governor  of  Illinois 

Philip  D.  Zelikow,  executive  director; 
^X'hltc  Burkett  Miller  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  \'irginia.  former 
executive  ducctor.  the  .Markle  Founda- 
uon  Task  Force  on  Nauonal  Sccunty  in 
the  Informauon  .\gc. 


milbon  documents  were  reviewed  Invcsuga- 
tors  traveled  around  the  world  to  interview 
more  than  1,200  people.  Twelve  pubbe 
hcanngs  were  held,  with  a witness  bst  that 
ranged  from  attack  survivors  to  relatives  of 
the  victims,  from  first  responders  to  federal 
officials,  from  scholars  to  spies.  In  the  end, 
any  bngering  cnocisms  of  the  commission’s 
work  arc,  for  the  most  part,  tantamount  to 
quibbbng.  The  Intcrnauonal  .■\ssociauon  of 
Clucfs  of  Pobcc  offered  its  no-holds-baricd 
kudos  in  the  November  2004  issue  of  Pobcc 
Chief  magazine,  when  it  called  the 
comnussion’s  report  "one  of  the  most 
important  histoncal  documents  of  this  era.” 

Many  of  the  commission’s  findings  arc  by 
now  well  known.  Both  Presidents  Cbnton 
and  Bush  had  specific  warnings  that 
terrorists  planned  to  stage  an  attack  withm 
the  United  States  Federal  agencies,  including 
the  FBI,  the  Central  Intelligence  .\gcncy,  the 
Federal  .\viaUon  .\dmimstrauon  and  the 
Immigtauon  and  Nanirabzauon  Service, 
among  others,  badly  mishandled  leads  that 
might  have  thwarted  the  9/11  hijackers.  No 
one  perceived  that  a hijacked  airplane  would 
have  been  used  for  much  more  than  a 
bargaining  chip  for  the  release  of  terronsr 
cronies,  rather  than  as  a guided  missile  aimed 
at  U.S.  landmarks. 

The  latter  assumpuon  might  have  seemed 
almost  justifiable  m the  context  of  the 
observation,  offered  by  one  enue  of  the 
commission’s  report,  U.S-  appeUatc  judge 
Richard  A Posner,  that  prior  to  9/1 1,  “no 
terrorist  had  hijacked  an  American  commer- 
cial aubner  anywhere  in  the  world  since 
1986”  'I'he  United  States  is  frequently 
accused  of  preparing  to  fight  the  previous 
war  — of  fading  to  think  outsidcthe  box  to 
foresee  new  racucs  on  the  part  of  an  enemy, 
such  as  the  Pearl  Harbor  sneak  attack  or  the 
Tel  offensive  in  \'ictnam.  As  such,  the 
numerous  governmental  shortcomings  m the 
years  Icadmg  up  to  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks 
amount  to  “a  fadure  of  imagination,’’  in  the 
cstimauon  of  the  commission. 

In  a jointly  authored  commentary 
pubbshed  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Kean  and  Hamdton  suggested  that  the 
commission’s  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, whde  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
fiivolous.  “Each  finding  in  the  report  is 
backed  by  voluminous  evidence  cited  m 
footnotes,"  they  wrote,  “and  each  rccom- 
mendauon  finds  its  ongin  m correcting 
somethmg  that  went  wrong  before  9/11’’ 

As  they  specifically  pertain  to  law 
enforcement,  those  rccommcndauons 
include: 

^ Homeland  sccunty  assistance  should  be 
based  stnctly  on  an  assessment  of  nsks  and 
vuinerabibties,  and  not  a program  for  general 
revenue  shanng  It  should  supplement  state 
and  local  resources  based  on  the  nsks  or 
sMlncrabdities  that  ment  additional  support. 

^ TTic  US.  government  should  identify 
and  evaluate  the  transportation  assets  that 
need  to  be  protected,  set  nsk-based  pnoncics 
for  defending  them,  select  the  most  practical 
and  cost-effective  ways  of  doing  so,  and  then 
develop  a plan,  budget,  and  funding  to 
implement  the  effort. 

^ Emergency  response  agencies  nation- 
wide should  adopt  the  Incident  Command 
System  The  Department  of  Homeland 
Secunty  should  consider  making  funding 
contingent  on  aggressive  and  reabstic 


training  in  accordance  with  ICS  and  unified 
command  procedures. 

^ Congress  should  support  pending 
legislation  which  provides  for  the  expedited 
and  increased  assignment  of  radio  spectrum 
for  pubbe  safety  purposes. 

f Information  procedures  should  provide 
mcenuves  for  shanng,  to  restore  a better 
balance  between  secunty  and  shared 
Vmowledge. 

% An  emphasis  on  vigorous  efforts  to 
track  terronsufinancing. 

^ Devising  a strategy  that  combines 
terrorist  travel  mtelbgcnce,  operaaons,  and 
law  enforcement  to  intercept  tertonsts,  find 
terronst  travel  facUitators,  and  constrain 


terronst  mobibty. 

1]  Integrating  the  U.S.  border  sccunty 
system  into  a larger  network  of  screening 
points  that  includes  our  transportation 
system  and  access  to  viral  facdiaes. 

^ The  development  by  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Sccunty  of  a biometnc  entry- 
exit  screening  system,  including  a single 
system  for  speeding  quabfied  travelers. 

^The  federal  government  should  set 
standards  for  the  issuance  of  buth  cerufi- 
cates  and  other  sources  of  secure  idenufica- 
tion,  such  as  dnvers’  bcenscs. 

^ The  Transportation  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  must  give  pnonty 
attention  to  improving  the  abibty  of 


The  Honor  Roll: 

Law  Enforcement  News 
"Person  of  the  Year"  Honorees: 


1984:  Pierce  R.  Brooks,  founder  of  the  Vi-CAP 
serial-murder  uacking  program 

1985:  Rudolph  W Giuliani,  organized  enme- 
fighting  US.  Attorney. 

1986;  Prof.  Herman  Goldstein,  father  of 
prubicm-onented  pobcing 

1987:  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey,  leader  in  the 
development  of  humane  responses  to  AIDS  in 
the  criminaJ  jusnee  system. 

1988:  Dr.  David  Werrett,  DNA  crime-profiling 
pioneer- 

1989:  The  team  of  pubbe-  and  private-sector 
personnel  who  revised  the  Uniform  Crime 
Repomng  program  into  the  new  National 
Inadent-Ba-scd  Repotting  System. 

1990:  Rep  Matthew  G.  Mamnez.  prime  mover 
of  the  Police  Rccruicmcnt  and  Fyducaaon 
Pnigram. 

1991:  The  Independent  Cotrumssiun  on  the 
Ixis  Angeles  Pobcc  Department. 

1992:  'I'he  Robert  W Johnson  Foundation, 
sponsuni  of  the  “Fighting  Back"  substance- 
abuse  reduction  program. 

1993:  Sgt.  Joseph  F'  i'runbuU,  do^cd  pursuer 
of  pobcc  corrupoon  in  New  York  City. 

1994:  'Hie  makers  of  the  1994  Violent  Crime 


Control  Act. 

1995:  Oscar  Newman,  pioneer  of  crime 
prevention  through  environmental  design. 

1996:  The  people  behind  the  NYl’D’s  enme- 
smashing  Compstat  process. 

1997:  'I’he  Boston  Gun  Project  Working 
Group. 

1998:  Jon  Cohen,  Joseph  Brann  ami  'Thomas 
Frazier,  developers  of  Baldmore's  31 1 non- 
emergency phone  system. 

1999:  James  Comey,  Frederick  Russel!  and  Jerry 
OUver,  creators  of  the  Project  Exile  gun- 
control  initiative  in  Ridimond,  Va. 

2000:  'I'he  Memphis  Pobcc  Department  Crisis 
I n tervenaon  Team. 

2001:  The  heroes  aboard  United  Airlines  1‘bght 
93,  standard-bearers  for  a new  citizen 
engagement  in  the  fight  agiinst  tetronsm. 

2002:  FBI  Special  Agent  Colccn  Rowley, 
blowing  the  whisdc  on  counttnerronsm  lapses 

2003:  Dr.  Geotge  L.  KcUing,  pioneer  of  the 
“Broken  Windows"  thesis  of  crime  prevention 
and  control. 

2004:  'Hic  9/n  Commission  ^llic  National 
Commission  on  Terrorist  Atack*  ypon  the 
United  States). 
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December  2004 


The  LEN  2004  People  of  the  Year: 


9/11  panelists  aren't  resting  on  their  laurels 


screening  checkpoints  to  detect  explosives 
on  passengers- 

^ The  development  within  the  FBI  of  a 
specialized  and  integrated  national  secunty 
workforce,  consisting  of  agents,  analysts, 
linguists  and  surveillance  specialists  who  ate 
recruited,  trained,  rewarded  and  retained  to 
promote  “an  institutional  culture  imbued 
with  a deep  expertise  m intelligence  and 
national  secunty.” 

The  commission  itself  has  acknowledged 
that  implementing  its  recommendations  will 
carry  a hefty,  if  uncertain,  price  tag.  ‘There’s 
no  magic  soluuon  here.”  Hamilton  conceded 
at  a Senate  heanng  on  the  commission’s 
report.  “Every  move  you  make  has  some 
advantages  and  some  disadvantages.” 

Border  secunty,  which  a commission 
staff  report  said  must  be  made  “a  corner- 
stone of  national  security  policy,”  will  be  one 
of  the  biggest  ticket  items,  Kean  suggested. 
Although  he  demurred  from  estimating  a 
cost,  the  enormity  of  the  task  gives  one  a 
clue  as  to  just  how  expensive  the  secunty 
effort  may  be.  More  than  500  million  people 
annually  cross  U.S.  borders  legally  — 350 
million  of  them  noncitizens.  Another  half- 
million  or  more  enter  illegally. 

Improving  port  secunty  is  no  less 
daunting  — or  cosdy  — a challenge.  More 
than  6 million  marine  containers  enter  U.S. 


ports  annually,  yet  only  a small  faction  arc 
physically  inspected.  Another  13  million 
containers  arnve  overland  &om  Canada  or 
Mexico.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
noted  that  “major  vulnerabilities”  remain  in 
U.S.  ports,  and  the  Coast  Guard  has  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  at  least  |7.5  billion  to 
comply  with  upgrades  already  mandated  by 
the  2002  Mantime  Transportation  Security 
Act. 

Railroad  secunty  became  a higher  prionty 
following  the  deadly  March  bombing  of 
passenger  trams  m Spain,  yet  the  fundmg 
needed  to  comply  with  mandatory  federal 
security  upgrades  could  total  more  than  40 
times  the  amount  currently  being  spent  on 
rail  security,  according  to  a report  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

As  the  commission  candidly  noted,  “Hard 
choices  must  be  made  in  allocatmg  limited 
resources.” 

Unlike  commissions  past,  however, 
members  of  the  9/11  panel  will  not  go 
quietly  into  the  night  now  that  their  report 
has  been  submitted  and  their  website 
deactivated.  While  Kean  said  that  comnus- 
sioners  were  pleased  by  the  passage  of  the 
mtelligence  reform  bill,  they  have  already 
tiamed  their  sights  on  another  target:  the 
restructurmg  of  Congressional  oversight  for 
mtelligence  and  countetterronsm,  which  the 


commission's  report  called  “dysfunctional.” 
The  Department  of  Homeland  Secunty, 
which  will  bear  the  burden  for  much  of  the 
work  proposed  by  the  commission,  currently 
reports  to  scores  of  Cof^ressional  comrmt- 
tees,  a byproduct  of  the  department’s 
creation  fiom  22  previously  disparate  federal 
agencies.  The  9/11  Commission  wants  to 
stteamhne  that  oversight  dramatically,  with 
the  creaQon  of  a permanent  Homebnd 
Secunty  Committee.  At  this  stage,  however, 
despite  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  9/11 
Public  Discourse  Project,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  lawmakers  racing  to  take  the 
lead  on  the  reform  proposal. 

The  road  to  reform  is  a long  and  bumpy 
one,  often  marked  by  false  starts,  detours 
and  breakdowns  along  the  way.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  9/11  Commission  all  but 
acknowledge  this,  and  with  through  the  new 
public  discourse  project  are  prepared  to  sec 
that  the  commission’s  report  — the  closest 
thing  there  is  to  a road  map  — is  not  left  to 
gather  dust  and  be  ignored  by  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  and  other  uruts  of  govern- 
ment. Descnbing  the  project  as  a “naoon- 
widc  public  educaaon  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Amenca  safer  and  more 
secure,”  the  commissioners  are  seeking  to 
take  the  debate  over  Amenca ’s  secunty 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Washington 


Beltway,  and  ducctly  to  the  people. 

Many  may  yet  take  issue  with  some  of  the 
commission’s  findings  and  recommendations 
— perhaps  all  the  more  so  in  light  of  the 
report’s  potential  for  dramatically  reshaping 
law  enforcement  and  the  rest  of  the  anti- 
terrorism apparatus.  Some  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  voiced  theu  concern  that 
they  not  be  left  out  of  any  discussions 
regarding  intelligence  gathering,  analysis  and 
dissemination.  Homeland  secunty  funding 
formulas  remain  a source  of  considerable 
debate. 

Kean  and  the  rest  of  the  commission 
believe  that  proper  focus  should  be  one  that 
emphasizes  facts  and  eschews  parusan 
concerns. 

"Facts  arc  not  ideological,”  Kean  noted. 
And  while  pobtics  may  be  unavoidable  as 
legislation  is  drafted  and  reforms  are 
weighed,  in  the  end,  said  Kean,  one  must 
keep  returning  to  the  premise  — as  the  9/1 1 
Commission  did  — that  “there’s  nothing 
partisan  about  terror.” 

The  9!  1 1 Commission's  web  site, 
although  deactivated,  continues  to  be 
maintained  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration.  Go  to 
ivww.9-1  tcommission.^n 


2004,  the  year  in  review: 


Developments  on  the  terrorism  front 


There  were  developments  on  numerous 
tcrronsm-related  fronts  in  2004  — that  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a major  domestic 
terronsm  incident: 

51  Cnucs  charged  that  a program  to 
screen  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
would  be  both  cosdy  and  inaccurate 
Under  the  program  known  as  US-VISIT, 
foreigners  who  need  visas  to  enter  the 
country  must  provide  fingcrpnnts  from 
two  fingers  and  be  photographed  at  a U.S. 
embassy  or  consulate  abroad.  Upon 
entering  the  US.,  fingerprints  and  photo- 
graphs are  taken  again  to  make  sure  the 
sets  match.  US-VISlT  was  implemented  at 
a cost  of  $1  billion  in  three  ernes  along  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  borders.  Skeptics, 
however,  say  that  the  two-pnnt  database 
would  not  interoperate  well  with  the  FBI’s 
database  and  would  lead  to  errors.  It 
would  also  cost  an  additional  $1  billion  to 
collect  pnnts  from  all  10  of  a person’s 
fingers.  Moreover,  it  will  be  years  before 
the  exit  part  of  the  system  is  operational, 
which  is  cntical  for  authonaes  to  deter- 
mme  whether  someone  has  overstayed  his 
visa. 

51  Five  members  of  a militia  group 
caUed  Project  7 were  indicted  on  federal 
charges  of  plotting  to  murder  police 
officers  and  judges  in  northwestern 
Montana.  One  member.  Tracy  Brockway. 
34,  was  allegedly  compiling  intelligence 
files  on  officers  and  their  families  while 
working  as  a cleaning  lady  at  the  Whitefish 
Police  Department. 

51  A U.S.  distnet  judge  in  May  sentenced 
William  J.  Krar  to  1 1 years  in  pnson  on 
charges  of  possessing  dangerous  chemical 
weapons.  Authonaes  were  led  to  Krar,  63, 


and  a cache  of  cyarude,  machine  guns,  pipe 
bombs  and  blasting  caps  that  he  kept  in  a 
storage  facility  in  Noonday,  Texas,  after  a 
package  contairung  false  documents  was 
delivered  to  the  wrong  address.  The  facility 
was  raided  in  2003.  Authoriaes  said  that  if 
Krar  and  his  common-law  wife,  Judith  Brucy, 
-had  any  precise  plans  for  the  weapons,  they 
could  not  be  learned.  Krar  insisted  that  he 
was  not  a terronst  or  a separatist.  Bruey  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  and  tune  months 

51  Two  products  that  speed  the  elimina- 
uon  of  radiauon  from  the  body  were 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
aon  in  the  event  that  a “dirty  bomb”  were  to 
be  exploded.  The  drugs,  pentetate  calcium 
trisodium  injecaon  and  pentetate  zinc 
tnsodium  injecaon,  are  safe  and  cffecavc  for 
treaang  contaminaaon  from  plutonium, 
amencium  and  cunum,  said  the  FDA 

5J  Weather  radios  that  are  normaUy  used 
to  alert  listeners  to  tornadoes,  hurncancs  and 
other  natural  disasters  will  also  carry  news 
about  terronst  attacks  and  man-n^de 
disasters,  such  as  chemical  spills,  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Secunty  and  the  Naaonal 
Oceanic  and  Atmosphenc  Adimrustraaon. 
When  an  accident  occurs,  the  radio  will  emit 
a loud  tone  — even  if  it  is  not  turned  on. 
The  broadcast  can  be  sent  across  regions  or 
even  naaonally. 

51  Police  and  military  personnel  around 
the  country  pracuced  countertertonsm  drills 
in  August  Among  the  exercises  was  one  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  in  which  a police  SWAT 
team  was  told  that  a plane  had  been  hijacked 
after  arnvmg  at  Los  Angeles  Intcrnaaonal 
Airport.  Some  200  law  enforcement  officials 
from  two  dozen  agencies  were  involved  in 


the  ( )akland  exerase,  which  also  included  an 
explosion  at  the  airport’s  jet  fuel  depot 

5)  \’irginia  bwmakers  passed  a bill,  which 
went  into  effect  July  1,  authonzmg  sutc 
pobcc  to  arrest  and  detam  immigrants  who 
arc  back  in  the  U.S.  after  being  convicted  of 
felonies  and  deported  Police  may  hold 
suspects  for  up  72  hours  without  bond  until 
federal  agents  pick  them  up.  Under  an 
agreement  being  negotiated  by  the  state 
pobcc  and  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Secunty,  some  30  to  50  officers  would 
undergo  five  weeks  of  training,  after  which 
they  would  operate  under  the  supervision  of 
federal  authonaes  when  carrying  out 
immigration  duaes. 

51  Las  Vegas  officials  denied  allegations  by 
a Detroit-based  FBI  agent  that  they  put  the 
city's  economic  well-being  ahead  of  its  safety 
when  they  were  shown  videotapes  taken  in 
1997  by  A1  Qaeda  operaaves  of  three  hotels 
on  the  Strip.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Richard 
Convertino  said  he  had  sought  help  from  a 
Las  Vegas  officer  who  had  flown  to  Detroit 
and  seen  the  tape.  He  was  told  that  “the 
amount  of  money  that  travels  through  Las 
\'cgas  on  a daily,  weekly  and  monthly  basis 

if  something  doesn't  go  boom,  nothing  is 

going  to  be  done.”  Convertino  filed  a Uwsuit 
against  Allorncy  General  John  Ashcroft 
staung  that  misconduct  charges  were  leveled 
against  him  for  cnacizing  the  Department 
of  Jusacc  dunng  a Senate  heanng. 

51  The  University  of  Southern  Cabforma 
was  chosen  from  among  70  schools  to 
receive  a $12  milbon  federal  grant  to  develop 
the  naoon’s  first  anti-terronsm  research 
facibty.  The  Homeland  Security  Center  for 
Risk  and  Economic  Analysis  of  Terronsm 
Events  will  focus  on  idenafying  potential 


targets  such  as  water  bnes,  trains,  com- 
puter systems  and  reservoirs. 

51  Interpol  Secretary  General  Ronald  K- 
Noblc  IS  leading  an  effort  to  have  all  of 
the  agency’s  181  member  naaons  linked  to 
a database  that  holds  mformauon  on  1 .7 
milbon  stolen  passports  and  other 
documents.  As  of  August  2004,  only  49 
countries  have  sent  Interpol  bsts  of  their 
stolen  passports. 

51  The  Transportaaon  Security  Admin- 
istrauon  tested  a new  cxplosives-detccaon 
device  designed  to  scan  for  any  trace  of 
plasac  explosives.  The  30-day  pilot  project 
was  launched  at  four  airports  in  Septem- 
ber; Ronald  Reagan  Washington  Naoonal 
Airport,  Los  Angeles  Intcrnaaonal 
Airport,  ( )’Harc  Intcrnaaonal  vVirport  in 
Chicago,  and  John  F Kennedy  Intcrna- 
aonal Airport.  Substances  such  as 
ferabzer,  gunpowder  residue  and  nitro- 
glycenn  — all  legal  — could  tngger  the 
machmes-  If  the  machine  detects  anything 
after  analyzing  a conon  swab  that  has  been 
rubbed  on  each  side  of  a wallet,  passport 
or  boarding  pass,  the  passenger  would 
then  be  quesaoned. 

^ A year-long  study  released  in  mid- 
January  found  that  a “dirty  bomb”  could 
cause  hundreds  of  casualocs,  as  well  as 
causing  massive  financial  losses.  One  of 
the  most  troubling  scenanos  desenbed  by 
the  Pentagon-funded  report  is  the 
dispersal  of  radioacave  contaminants 
vnthoui  an  explosion  to  announce  the 
crime.  In  such  a case,  vicams  could  only 
be  treated  if  they  knew  they  had  been 
exposed.  An  explosion  at  the  Mall  in 
Washington  could  take  years  to  clean-up. 
the  report  said. 
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2004,  a retrospective: 


"Terror-oriented  policing"  — the  new  norm? 


Continued  from  Page  1 
mcnt  agencies.  It’s  difficult  enough  to  change 
the  culture  of  one  agency,  some  say.  let  alone 
22  of  them-  And.  while  Congress  soil 
controls  the  purse  strings,  the  Homeland 
Security  Department  did  create  the  federal 
pipeline  for  ann-terronsm  funding  to  state 
and  local  governments. 

Buf  2004  will  also  be  a year  in  which  what 
was  not  accomplished  loomed  just  as  large  as 
what  was.  The  role  of  local  law  enforcement 
m anQ-terronsm  efforts,  which  requires 
coordinauon  rather  than  consobdauon,  still 
needs  to  be  more  clearly  defined  and 
integrated  .Although  the  9/11  Commission 
went  into  great  detail  when  it  came  to 
mtcUigencc  gathering  among  federal  entiacs. 

It  gave  very  few  details  as  to  the  role  local 
law  enforcement  plays  both  as  a provider 
and  a consumer  of  intelligence  According  to 
some  of  the  country’s  top  authonocs  on 
terrorism,  law  enforcement  agencies  are  not 
yet  as  fully  integrated  into  the  intelligence 
network  as  one  would  hope.  The  best  way  to 
deal  with  intelligence  sharing,  it  has  been 
noted.  IS  to  “let  local  pobcc  do  it  " There  arc 
more  pobcc  than  federal  agents,  they  arc 
closer  to  the  ground,  have  stronger  ucs  to 
the  communirv,  and  don’t  rotate  out  of  theu 
junsdicDons  as  often  as  the  feds  do, 

At  the  same  time,  some  pobcc  experts 
found  fault  with  the  9/ 1 1 Commission, 
noting  that  while  it  did  find  a “wall"  that 
prevented  intelbgcncc  shanng.  "it  paid  no 
attenaon  to  the  fabric  of  the  'wall'  and 
simply  recommended  it  be  torn  dowm.’’  The 
threads  of  this  fabric  arc  judicial  in  nature 
and  local  pobce  as  well  as  federal  agents 
understand  the  impbcations  for  themselves 
and  theu  agencies  when  they  try  to  scale  the 
wall  — a point  downplayed  in  the 
Commission's  report.  In  addition  to  greater 
legal  clarity,  the  Geld  is  still  in  need  of 
coordinated  high-speed  search  engines  and 
speedy  standardized  communicauon.  Yet  for 
all  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
country’s  response  to  terronsm,  the  debate 
in  Congress  homed  in  on  the  restructuring 
of  intelbgcncc  gathering  and  dissemination 
— how  to  centrabze  infer mauon  and  push  it 
up  to  a top  focal  point,  rather  than  how  to 
spread  it  around.  It  sounds  all  too  familiar. 

Money  Matters 

Yet  another  example  of  what  was  not 
accompbshed  m 2004  in  the  intelbgcncc 
reform  bill  was  how  to  allocate  funding  — 


parucularly  to  local  agencies.  This  point  of 
contention  since  the  terrorist  attacks  — who 
gets  what,  and  what  they’re  getting  it  for  — 

IS  soil  a subject  of  mounting  concern  and 
frustration.  Yes,  the  money  has  been  flowing, 
but  where  it  has  gone?  What  has  it  been 
spent  on?  The  9/ 1 1 Commission  warned 
Congress  that  it  “should  not  use  this  money 
as  a pork  barrel.”  Yet  absent  from  the 
legislaDon  were  provisions  that  dealt  directly 
with  the  role  of  Congress  as  controller  of 
the  purse  strings.  The  “formula”  for  federal 
allocations,  largely  funnclcd  through  the 
states,  has  changed  a bit.  but  is  soil  not  based 
entirely  on  threat  assessment 

Your  Papers,  Please? 

(One  of  the  continuing  repercussions  of 
the  9/11  attacks  is  the  intertwming  — or  the 
lack  thereof  — of  idenufication  and 
immigraDon  pobey.  Once  agam,  it  provides 
an  example  of  what  did  not  happen  in  2004 
than  what  did  The  reluctance  to  tackle  this 
issue  head-on  continues  both  in  Congress 
and  m vanous  statehouses  It  was  a sucking 
point  that  nearly  threatened  the  passage  of 
the  intelbgcncc  bill  The  continuing  lack  of 
uruformity  nauonwndc  when  it  comes  to  the 
issuance  of  state  dnvers’  bcenses  — the 
gateway  to  obtaining  many  other  forms  of 
idenuficanon  and  accessing  ser\nccs  — has 
yet  to  become  a subject  of  senous  debate  on 
the  nauonal  stage  Although  the  9/11 
Commission  noted  that  “for  terronsts.  travel 
documents  are  as  important  as  weapons,” 
and  further  recommended  that  "secure 
identification  should  begin  in  the  United 
States”  with  the  federal  government  setting 
standards  for  the  issuance  of  birth  cerdfi- 
cates  and  dnvers  bcenses,  the  final  version  of 
the  legislauon  failed  to  be  forthnght  in  this 
area  of  bngenng  concern.  (Even  The  New 
York  Times  called  for  nauonal  idenoficauon 
in  a May  31  editorial) 

Some  have  cast  the  debate  in  terms  of 
specific  industry  concerns,  bke  those  of  the 
banking  industry,  which  stands  to  gain  a new 
market,  or  the  agnculture  industry,  which 
could  stand  to  lose  a source  of  cheap  bbor. 
Thejusucc  Department,  and  specifically  the 
FBI,  which  heretofore  had  been  at  the 
forefront  of  calbng  for  restncuon  of  illegal 
aben  idenuficauons,  was  surpnsingly  quiet  as 
the  legislauon  took  shape.  For  one  promi- 
nent figure,  Bernard  Kenk,  who  was  bnefly 
President  Bush’s  nominee  to  head  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Sccunty,  the  issu^ 


of  employing  illegal  immigrants  was  the  first 
of  a number  of  issues  that  forced  him  to 
withdraw  his  nominauon.  It  was  just  one  of 
many  senous  issues  that  dogged  the  former 
New  York  pobcc  commissioner,  but  it  did 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  fall  Certainly  it  is 
not  the  first  such  situauon  mvolving 
Cabinet-level  nominees  and  illegal  immigrant 
household  help,  but  it  does  clearly  demon- 
strate the  country’s  conunumg  ambivalence 
in  this  scnsidve  area. 

For  law  enforcement  the  quesUon  of  how 
to  weed  out  criminals,  terronsts  and  those 
who  would  harbor  them  from  among  the 
immigrants  who  just  want  to  make  a bving  is 
soil  unresolved-  This  ambivalence  manifested 
itself  With  the  pobce  response  to  the 
proposed  Clear  Law  Enforcement  for 
Cnnunal  Aben  Removal  (CLEAR)  Act, 
which  would  give  local  law  enforcement  the 
authonty  to  enforce  federal  immigrauon 
laws,  and  penalize  states  that  did  not  pass 
their  own  laws  giving  local  pobce  such 
authonty.  Vlith  many  pobcc  execuuves 
continuing  to  express  concern  that  such  a 
role  would  interfere  with  community 
reladons  efforts,  thus  far  only  three  states 
have  signed  on  to  cross-deputizc  local 
officers  for  imnugradon  enforcement-  In 
Flonda,  the  first  state  to  take  on  the  task,  the 
Highway  Patrol  reported  that  officers 
“haven’t  done  a whole  of  arresting.'’  In 
December,  the  lACP  weighed  in  with  a 
statement  that  expressed  the  organization’s 
objecdons  to  the  CLEAR  Act,  cidng  its 
coercive  nature,  among  other  concerns. 

Stunning  Developments 

Pobcc  technology  made  the  mainstream 
news,  although  the  headbnes  tended  to  occur 
in  the  business  pages.  Clearly,  the  technology 
that  had  the  biggest  impact  on  law  enforce- 
ment was  not  some  high-tech,  recendy 
developed  gizmo,  but  a device  that  traces  its 
roots  to  the  late  1970’s.  The  latest  incarna- 
don  of  the  stun  gun  known  as  the  Taser  has 
been  the  unquesuoned  hit  of  the  year,  and 
the  success  of  this  new  and  improved 
technology  accelerated  dramaucaUy  through- 
out the  country  as  numerous  departments 
obtained  it  for  the  first  time  — often  with 
the  help  of  homeland  secunty  funds. 

Officers  and  chiefs  have  taken  to  the  device 
with  rebsh,  and  its  use  in  the  field  is  increas- 
ing. Despite  the  concerns  raised  by  civil 
bberdes  groups  about  the  overuse  of  the 
Taser,  the  populanty  of  this  non-lethal 
weapon  docs  not  appear  to  be  abating.  To 
demonstrate  its  safety  and  effeedveness,  two 
of  the  counmes  leading  pobcc  chiefs,  Gil 
Kerbkowske  of  Seattle  and  Bill  Bratton  of 
Los  Angeles,  volunteered  to  be  pubbely 
zapped  by  the  weapon.  But  it  wasn’t  just 
pobce  who  took  to  the  weapon,  Taser  has 
also  proved  immensely  popular  with 
investors.  During  the  summer  months, 
shares  of  the  company’s  stock  appreciated  by 
more  than  1000  percent,  although  the  stock 
lost  some  of  that  value  as  the  year  ended. 

Chemical  Reactions 

Senous  trouble  continues  to  plague  a 
number  of  the  nation’s  crime  labs,  although 
the  problems  appear  to  revolve  more  around 
human  factors  than  technological  ones.  The 
scandal  surrounding  Houston’s  crime  lab, 
which  first  surfaced  in  2002,  conunued  to 
grow,  and  other  junsdictions  have  popped  up 
on  the  radar  as  wcU.  In  Cleveland,  a lab 
technician's  methods  were  so  flawed  as  to 
raise  questions  in  hundreds  of  cases.  In 


Washington  State,  prosecutors  notified  seven 
counoes  that  an  internal  audit  had  found 
flaws  in  30  of  100  drug-analysis  cases 
assigned  to  a specific  person,  These  troubles 
and  others  point  to  the  need  for  greater 
cerdfication  of  employees  in  this  swiftly 
growing  field.  Increasingly,  forensic  scientists 
arc  calbng  for  evaluation  of  the  education 
and  training  that  is  taking  place,  along  with 
increased  oversight  of  the  crime  labs 
themselves.  Some  even  want  crime  labs  to  be 
separated  from  their  pobce  affibations. 

- Spurred  by  popular  T\'  shows  and  high- 
profile  court  cases,  pubbe  interest  in  the 
forensic  sciences  is  at  an  all  time  high.  In 
growing  numbers,  students  are  flocking  to 
college-level  forensic  science  programs,  as 
well  as  to  the  growing  number  of  high 
school-based  curriculums  in  this  area,  The 
Justice  Department  continues  to  pump 
federal  dollars  into  many  crime  labs  for 
improvements  and  to  handle  burgeoning 
backlogs  of  evidence  Many  states  are 
expanding  their  DNA  databases  by  broaden- 
ing the  range  of  crimes  for  which  offenders 
must  submit  samples.  Regardless  of  the 
exaggerations  that  may  characterize  popular 
culture,  the  pubbe  is  starting  to  perceive,  and 
even  take  for  granted,  a certain  infaUibibty  in 
forensic  science.  The  trust  and  rebance  that 
Junes  have  in  scientific  evidence,  coupled 
with  the  growing  number  of  wrongful 
incarcerabons  that  are  linked  to  forensic 
science,  make  the  problems  cxpencnced  by 
crime  labs  in  2004  that  much  more  troubbng 

Color-by-N umbers 

Since  the  9/1 1 attacks,  the  attenaon  given 
to  racial  profibng,  while  certainly  not 
disappeanng,  has  soil  not  returned  to  pre- 
attack levels,  Certainly  the’terronst  attacks 
forced  many  to  rethink  of  the  issue,  but 
there  has  also  been  a growing  acceptance  of 
more  refined  methodologies  for  gauging 
profiling  — particularly  in  the  context  of 
traffic  stops.  Studies  have  concluded  that  a 
disproporuon  in  the  number  of  stops  of 
whites  and  those  involving  minonacs.  when 
compared  to  the  general  populaaon,  is  not 
by  Itself  an  indicator  of  racial  profiling,  or  as 
many  now  prefer  to  call  it,  “biased  pobcing.” 
Analyzing  traffic  slops  is  compbeated  and 
often  expensive,  as  some  locabbes  have 
found  out-  Helping  to  moderate  the  tone  on 
this  issue  was  a guidebook  on  analyzing 
racial  data  from  traffic  stops,  pubbshed  by 
the  Pobce  ExecuQve  Research  Forum. 

Sail  another  reason  for  the  diminished 
focus  on  profibng  was  the  federal 
government’s  decision  to  release  a number 
of  pobce  departments  from  consent  decrees 
that  dealt  with  race  relations.  For  some 
departments,  decrees  ituaated  decades  ago  to 
address  racial  balance  in  recruitment  and 
promoaons  were  ended  In  Apnl,  the  New 
Jersey  Stare  Pobce  was  released  from  the 
internal  affairs  aspect  of  a consent  decree 
that  was  iniaated  nine  months  a fter  the  April 
1998  shooting  by  pobce  of  three  black  men 
on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  — the  event 
that  beoame  the  flashpoint  for  allegauons  of 
racial  proGUng  nauonwidc.  At  the  amc  of 
the  shooting,  the  issue  emerged  from  efforts 
to  interdict  drugs,  mostly  cocaine,  on  the 
naaon’s  highways.  Drug  seizures  on  the 
roads  continue,  but  the  drug  that  has  taken 
the  stage  is  methamphctamine. 

One  Fine  Meth 

In  the  summer,  Oklahoma  enacted 

Continued  on  Page  S 


GETTING  THE  POINT:  Homeland  Security  Secretary  Tom  Ridge  (1.) 
shows  a foreign  airline  passenger  where  he  is  to  be  fingerprinted  as  part  of 
the  new  US-VISIT  program  launched  on  Jan.  5.  (Rcmen) 
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2004,  the  year  in  review: 

Getting  their 
messages  across 


Boston  police  officers  stage  an  angry  protest  over  a contract  impasse  in  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  July.  As  in  New 
York,  the  Boston  convention  also  attracted  political  demonstrators.  (Reuan) 


Just  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  protest- 
ers who  flooded  Manhattan’s  streets  this 
summer  during  the  four  days  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  had  a message  to 
get  across,  so  too  did  New  York  City’s  police 
force  — behave  yourselves. 

With  the  nation’s  terror  alert  raised  to 
orange,  or  high  alert,  in  early  August,  and  an 
estimated  250,000  people  gathering  in  the 
city  on  Aug.  30  for  an  ana-war  march  &om 
Union  Square  to  Madison  Square  Garden, 
the  N\TD  mobibzed  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  largest  pobce  force  m U.S.  history 
assembled  for  a political  convention. 

“We  can  cover  all  the  bases  with  37,000 
police  officers,”  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  W Kelly  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “As  big  as  the  R.N.C.  deployment  is, 
we  have  a reserve  on  top  of  that.  Now 
would  be  a poor  choice  for  the  malicious- 
minded  to  try  anything  — especially  now.” 

In  addition  to  N\TD  officers,  two  dozen 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies  also  contnb- 
uted  personnel  and  resources.  The  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  or 
NOR,\D,  helped  morutor  the  airspace  over 
the  city.  Bicycle  and  motorcycle  officers, 
explosive-detectmg  dogs,  mobile  communi- 
cations expert,  intelligence  analysts  and 
hazardous  matenals  teams  were  contributed 
by  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security. 

PoLce  and  federal  agents  paid  close 
attention  to  anarchist  groups  who  had  hoped 
to  create  ma)or  disruptions. 

The  FBI  was  given  a green  bght  to 
interview  potential  demonstrators  after  a 
legal  opinion  issued  in  April  by  the  jusDcc 
Department's  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  said 
the  impact  of  the  tactic  on  First  Amendment 
nghts  would  be  minimal,  and  would  be 
outweighed  by  pubbe  safety  concerns  during 
the  protest. 

Some  Democratic  lawmakers  on  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee  signed  a letter 
railing  for  an  invcsDgation  into  the  FBI’s 
tactic.  The  inquiries,  the  letter  said,  seemed 
to  represent  harassment  and  inomidalion  of 
legitimate  protesters. 

An  Internet  posting  desenbed  a way  of 
tncking  bomb-sniffing  dogs  by  spending  an 
hour  at  a shooting  range,  then  taking  a 
subway  or  commuter  tram.  If  the  dog  alerts 
on  the  scent,  there  is  a good  chance  that  the 
ensuing  pobce  response  will  tic  up  that  tram 
and  those  behmd  it. 

“It  IS  important  that  the  pobce  call  in  all 
possible  resources  to  invesugate  the  situa- 
tion," the  posung  said.  “This  will  result  m 
the  maximum  disruption.  With  any  luck, 
Madison  Square  Garden  will  be  evacuated.” 

But  mvesQgators  with  the  N\TD’s 
intelligence  division  were  able  to  infiltrate 
anarchist  groups,  mcludmg  Greene  Dragon 
and  Black  Bloc,  m the  18  months  prior  to  the 
convention.  They  idenbfied  35  mdividuals 
who  had  made  direct  threats  of  violence 
against  the  city,  or  had  participated  m acts  of 
violence  in  other  cities  around  the  country. 

Durmg  the  convention  week,  detectives 
were  given  photographs  of  these  people. 

“We  are  prepared  to  arrest  anyone  who 
poses  a danger,"  said  Paul  Browne,  the 
NYPD’s  deputy  commissioner  of  pubbe 
informaaon.  ‘There  are  some  mdividuals  we 
are  more  concerned  about  than  others,  but 
we  apprehend  people  only  for  arrestable 
offenses.” 

Out  of  a crowd  of  120,000  marchers, 
accordmg  to  pobce  estimates,  240  arrests 
were  made  on  the  first  day.  Ten  members  of 
Black  Bloc  were  busted  when  they  set  a 
papier-mache  dragon  on  fire  en  route  to  the 
Garden.  One  officer  was  m|ured  m the 
incident. 

Mote  than  1,800  demonstrators  arrested 
for  minor  offenses  were  held  for  48  hours  at 


Pier  57,  a former  bus  repair  depot.  Officials 
denied  that  the  processing  of  protesters  was 
delayed  until  the  convention  was  over,  or 
that  they  were  subjected  to  unnecessarily 
puniQve  condiQons. 

A civil  nghts  suit  filed  in  federal  court  by 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  and  the  Center  for  Consutu- 
uonal  Rights  charged  that  protesters  had 
been  exposed  to  toxic  chemicals  at  the  pier, 
including  asbestos. 

“In  any  given  day  m Manhattan  there  are 
about  250  arrests  that  are  each  processed  m 
24  hours,”  The  New  York  Daily  News 
quoted  Kelly  as  saying.  “On  Aug.  31,  there 
were  more  than  1,000  arrests  m four  hours. 
It’s  not  surpnsmg  there  were  delays  considcr- 
mg  that  arrestees  were  entermg  the  system  at 
20  times  the  usual  rate.” 

Pier  57,  he  said,  was  equipped  with 
sanitary  faciboes,  food  and  water  m anncipa- 
aon  of  the  convention. 

Elsewhere  around  the  country: 

^ Fears  of  terronsm  may  not  be  used  as 


grounds  for  routing  protesters  through  metal 
dctccton,  the  llth  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  m October.  The  court  found 
the  practice  to  be  a violaoon  of  First  and 
Fourth  Amendment  nghts  As  a result,  pobce 
wiU  not  be  allowed  to  search  demonstrators 
at  an  annual  rally  at  Port  Benning,  Ga., 
agamst  a U.S.  training  academy  for  Laan 
Amcncan  soldiers. 

^ In  December,  Virgmia  Beach  officuls 
weighed  proposed  regulations  that  would 
ban  protests  and  the  distnbuQon  of  fliers  at 
the  Town  Center  plaza.  Under  the  proposal, 
protesters  would  be  treated  as  trespassers 
subject  to  12  months  m |ail  and  a $2,500 
fine. 

^ Tlic  aty  of  Pordand.  Ore.,  settled  a 
lawsuit  filed  by  demonstrators  who  were 
mjured  by  pobce  dunng  and-war  marches  m 
2002  and  2003.  The  $300,000  settlement  did 
not  restnet  the  use  of  pepper  spray  or 
rubber  muniuons  by  the  department 
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2004,  a retrospective 


Condnued  &om  Page  4 
leg^sladon  to  deal  directly  with  the 
ingredients  of  this  largely  homemade 
drug,  sharply  restricting  the  sale  of  the  pill 
versions  of  popubr  cold  medicines 
containing  pseudoephedrine.  While  many 
jurisdictions  have  tinkered  with  curbing 
the  availabibty  of  these  mcdicadons, 
Oklahoma's  bold  move  was  an  immediate 
hit,  and  quickly  prompted  a decline  in  the 
number  of  labs.  There  is  also  growing 
interest  in  ways  to  make  the  ingredients  in 
methamphetamine  mote  easily  idenafiable 
through  the  use  of  added  coloring,  or 
tendering  them  useless  for  meth  produc- 
tion by  adding  chemical  addiaves. 

While  local  legislators  and  front-bne 
law  enforcement  kept  up  their  efforts  to 
thwart  this  hazardous  drug  and  the  toxic 
cottage  industry  that  makes  it,  discussions 
were  cropping  up  in  state  capitols  con- 
cerning the  relauonship  between  stiff 
penaldes  for  drug  possession  and  bur- 
geoning prison  systems.  Some  expects  see 
some  promise  in  the  measure  known  as 
Proposition  36,  passed  two  years  ago  in 
Cabfornia,  as  a way  to  divert  such  convicts 
away  from  incarceradon  and  into  treat- 
ment. After  more  than  a quarter-century 


on  the  books.  New  York’s  harsh  Rockefeller 
drug  laws  were  modified  somewhat  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Growing  concern  about  the 
level  of  incarceration  of  black  men  on  drug 
charges  has  led  a coalition  of  black  profes- 
sional groups  to  call  for  treatment  instead  of 
incarceraaon.  With  the  prison  population  at 
over  2 million  and  the  chances  of  re- 
offending still  quite  high,  many  people  are 
counting  on  re-entry  programs  to  integrate 
various  elements  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  community  for  a focused 
effort  to  reduce  crime  and  recidivism. 

Are  We  Having  Funds  Yet? 

The  fallout  appears  to  be  everywhere 
&om  the  shift  in  federal  funding  for  local 
pobce  departments  from  crime  reduction  to 
terronsm.  COPS  grants  fell  dramatically; 
even  the  much  acclaimed  gun  interdicoon 
program.  Project  Safe  Neighborhoods,  was 
cut.  The  Byrne  Memorial  and  the  Law 
Enforcement  Block  grant  programs  were 
gutted.  Understandable  though  the  shift  to 
anoterronsm  acriviocs  may  be,  it  has  had  a 
discernable  effect  on  the  cost  of  local 
pobcing.  Departments  juggled  as  they  always 
have,  with  increased  overtime,  cuts  in 
coverage,  assigning  desk  personnel  to  the 


street,  rescheduling  recruit  training,  staff 
shortages  and  more.  In  numerous 
jurisdictions,  the  pace  tag  was  dropped  in 
the  bps  of  voters,  and  the  result  of  the 
numerous  tax-hike  iniriarives  and  other 
budget-rebted  proposals  was  a mixed  bag, 
with  some  voters  deciding  to  take  more 
responsibility  and  others  declining.  In 
Cabfornb,  a state  known  for  its  relucunce 
to  take  on  taxes,  a ballot  measure  that 
would  have  raised  the  Los  Angeles  County 
sales  tax  by  a half-cent  to  benefit  pubbe 
safety  was  defeated  in  November. 

Some  say  that  because  the  crime  rate 
continues  to  be  low,  crime  simply  did  not 
occupy  a prominent  pbee  on  the  pubbe’s 
agenda  in  2004.  So  as  pobce  enter  2005 
they  will  find  themselves  still  short  of  the 
mark  when  it  comes  to  anoterronsm 
endeavors,  still  without  a leader  for  the 
Department  of  Homebnd  Security,  and 
still  strapped  for  local  resources.  Leading 
anti-tertoasm  expert  Brian  Jenkins  of  the 
Rand  Corpora  tioo  noted  the  irony  of  the 
situation:  “Federal  money  for  homebnd 
security  is  being  used  to  buy  hiz-mat  suits 
for  first  responders  in  cities  where  at  the 
same  time  they  ate  bymg  off  pobcemen 
and  firemen  because  of  budgets.” 
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2004,  the  year  in  review: 

Police  officials  & agencies  clear  the  air 


Across  a table  or  across  the  sky, 
communications  are  an  A-list  priority  for 
law  enforcement 


VC'hcihcr  by  ‘'commijmcation  one  means 
a monthly  muloiunsdictjonal  roundtable  on 
strategics  and  resources,  such  as  that  held  by 
New  Engbnd  pobec  chiefs,  or  a multibiUion- 
doUar  plan  approved  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  clear  the  air  for 
police  radio  frequencies,  both  were  in 
evidence  in  2004. 

In  Apnl,  Lincoln,  Maine,  Police  Chief 
Hank  Dusenberty  began  a senes  of  confer- 
ences with  Penobscort  County  officials,  and 
representanves  from  the  state  pobce, 
shenffs  department,  and  the  small  agencies 
of  East  Milbnockct  and  Milbnocket  to 
discuss  the  regional  problem  of  burglancs. 

“On  occasion  we’ll  recover  stolen 
property  we’re  pretty  sure  has  been  stolen, 
but  has  not  been  reported  yet,”  Dusenberry 
said  in  a Law  Enforcement  News  interview, 
“so  we’re  )ust  kind  of  hanging  around, 
\s’aiung  to  see  where  it  came  from  The 
roundtable  lets  us  know  how  things  arc 
going  in  our  local  jurisdictions  and  we  can 
try  to  get  together  and  be  on  the  proactive 


curve  instead  of  the  rcacuvc  and  try  to  catch 
up  with  these  guys  ” 

Bigger  departments  in  the  area,  including 
Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  , Provi- 
dence, R I , also  began  monthly  and  semi- 
monthly meeangs  this  year  as  a part  of  a 
consortium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  The 
discussions  ranged  &om  the  reintegrauon  of 
convicts  into  neighborhoods  to  the  use  of 
force  and  criminal  movement  from  one 
community  to  another. 

"I  don’t  think  any  one  of  us. . have  any 
particular  magic  wand  regarding  pubbe  safety 
issues,”  said  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Chief 
Francisco  Ortiz  “But  we’ve  all  had  varying 
degrees  of  success  in  our  respccuvc  commu- 


nities. Now  if  we  can  work  together,  .our 
communiDes  will  benefit  &om  that.” 

Chiefs  in  Iowa  and  Ilbnois  also  formed  a 
group  as  a way  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  a means  of  sharing  person- 
nel and  resources  Called  the  Gateway  Area 
Pobce  Administrators,  departments  m the 
Iowa  cities  of  Clinton,  Camanche  and 
DcWitr  joined  with  theu  counterparts  in 
Fulton,  111.,  and  the  Cbnton  County  Shenff’s 
Department  to  create  Gateway  Area  HEAT, 
a regional  SWAT  team. 

On  a grander  scale,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nicabons  Commission  in  July  approved  a 
deal  forged  by  pobce  organizations  and  the 
telecommunications  giant  Nextel  that  would 


require  the  company  to  rebnquish  some  of 
its  800-megahcrtz  band  channels  and  all  of 
its  700-mcgahcrtz  channels  for  use  by  pubbe 
safety  agencies,  in  exchange  for  receiving 
other  spectrum  rights  valued  at  $4  8 billion. 

Pubbe  safety  agencies  had  long  com- 
plained that  Nextel's  ceU  phone  towers 
caused  dead  zones.  In  one  case,  communica- 
tions were  blocked  just  a few  blocks  from 
the  Tigard,  Ore.,  pobce  headquarters. 

“It  is  a consensus;  it’s  not  something  that 
was  come  up  with  by  Nextel  and  forced 
down  our  throats.”  said  Al  Sines,  a former 
head  of  the  Washington,  D.C..  Metropobtan 
Pobce  Department’s  radio  shop  and  a 
consultant  for  PSComm  LLC,  a strategic 
plannmg  and  marketing  firm  that  specializes 
in  pubbe  safety  commurucadon.  “We  in 
pubbe  safety  have  agreed  with  it. ...  We're 
pretty  happy  wth  it.” 

The  plan  has  the  support  of  the  Interna- 
tional Associaaon  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce,  the 
Nadonal  Sheriff's  .Association  and  the 
Associadon  of  Pubbe  Safety  Communica- 
tions Officials. 

It  was  cnacized,  however,  by  a group 


2004,  the  year  in  review: 


It's  a dog-eat-dog  world 


lot  more  goes  on  at  a dog  fight  than 
just  the  cruel  spectacle  of  two  pit  bulls 
fighting  to  the  death,  say  pobce  in  numerous 
Cldcs  who  arc  finding  the  acuvity  to  be 
bnked  to  narcoucs  trafficking,  illegal 
gambbng,  guns  and  gangs. 

Enc  Sakach,  director  of  the  Humane 
Society’s  Illegal  Dog  Fighting  Task  Force, 
said  there  arc  few  if  any  towns  or  cities  that 
have  not  reported  the  acDvity. 

“At  the  street  level,  what  we’re  seeing  is 
just  incredible,”  he  said  in  an  interview  with 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Dog  fighting  IS  so  bnked  to  gangs, 
officials  say,  that  it  should  be  considered  an 
"enhancement”  of  gang  acOvity. 

In  Julv,  Pennsylvania  authondcs  charged 
James  jay  Fncchionc,  34,  of  Westtown,  N.\  , 
and  John  “Jack”  Kelly,  80.  of  Jefferson.  Ga., 
in  connection  with  their  work  on  "Sporting 
Dog  Journal,”  a magazine  which  invesnga- 
tors  said  bestowed  champion  status  on  pit 
bubs  recognized  by  the  underground  dog- 
fighong  pubbe,  and  raised  stakes  for  wagers 

The  invcstiganon  of  the  magazine 
stemmed  from  a state  pobce  probe.  Six 
people  were  arrested  in  2002  for  holding  dog 
fights  throughout  southwestern  Pennsyl- 


Pobce  in  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  arrested 
the  man  identified  as  the  paper’s  pubbsher  in 
2003.  A bst  of  more  than  5,000  subscribers 
was  seized. 

"This  case  is  about  stopping  the  use  of 
the  Sporting  Dog  Journal,  certainly  in 
Pennsylvania  and  hopefully  elsewhere,”  state 
Attorney  General  Jerry  Pappert  told  The 
.Associated  Press.  “If  you  want  to  analogize 
it  to  a drug  invesdgauon,  we’ve  now  gotten 
to  the  suppber  " 

Fnccione  and  Kelly  were  charged  with 
two  counts  of  cruelty  to  animals  — a felony 
in  Pennsylvatua  that  carnes  a penalty  of  up 
to  seven  years  in  pnson  and  a $15,000. 

South  Carolina  .Attorney  General  Henry 
McMaster  this  year  led  an  orgaruzed 
campaign  along  with  state  pobce  agencies  to 
stop  dog  fighting  events,  which  he  said  are 
increasingly  bnked  to  drug  deabng. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
state’s  crackdown.  28  people  were  charged 
with  staging  dog  fighung  or  with  owning 
equipment  used  to  support  it.  .AuthonOes 
have  also  seized  187  pit  bulls.  David  Tant, 
who  IS  described  by  the  task  force  as  being 
the  No  2 pit  bull  breeder  in  the  nation,  faces 
bfe  in  prison  if  convicted  on  41  counts  of 
violating  dog  fighting  laws. 


‘When  I looked  at  one  dog  with  part  of 
his  face  npped  off,  it  was  morbid,”  said 
Orangeburg  Coutfty  Sheriff  Larry  Wilbams. 
“It  touched  me,  and  it  touched  my  officers. 
The  cruelty  to  animals  for  sport,  rccreauon 
and  betting  is  senseless.” 

Other  cases  involving  dog  fighting  in 
2004  mcluded: 

^ The  Oregon  Humane  Society  and  the 
Clackamas  County  Shenff’s  Office  searched 
the  home  of  Qyntel  Woods,  a member  of 
the  Pordand  Trail  Blazers  basketball  team, 
after  allegabons  that  he  was  involved  in  dog 
fighting.  No  evidence  was  found. 

f Charges  of  racketeering  and  conspiracy 
stemming  from  a dog  fighung  case  were 
dropped  against  former  NFL  player  LeShon 
Johnson.  However,  a Hughes  County,  Okla., 
judge  ordered  Johnson  to  stand  tnal  on 
charges  of  cruelty  to  animals,  keeping  a dog 
for  fighung  and  keeping  a place  or  equip- 
ment for  dog  fighting  Johnson  was  one  of 
30  defendants  in  the  state's  largest  dog 
fighting  case. 

51  Twenty-three  people  were  indicted  in 
Hancock  County,  Miss,,  for  watching  dogs 
fight  on  a homemade  stage.  Pobce  seized  28 
dogs,  most  of  which  had  to  be  euthanized, 
and  the  carcasses  of  several  others. 


Storm 

watch 


As  Hurricane  Frances,  a Category  2 
storm,  bore  down  on  the  area, 
Brevard  County,  Fla.,  sheriff’s 
deputies  had  the  unenviable  task  of 
staying  behind  to  divert  traffic  on  the 
Pineda  Causeway  leading  to  the 
barrier  islands  north  of  Melbourne. 
Frances  was  one  of  four  hurricanes 
to  hit  the  Sunshine  State  in  the  span 
of  about  a month.  (Rcuicn) 


called  the  First  Response  Coabuon.  A $2.5- 
bilbon  letter  of  credit  from  Nextel  to  cover 
the  cost  of  relocanng  first  responders  to  a 
different  swath  of  airwaves  would  not  be 
nearly  enough  money,  the  coabuon  warned. 

The  FCC  also  said  this  year  that  it  would 
propose  putting  Internet-based  phone  and 
broadband  services  under  the  same  restric- 
nons  that  require  telecommumcadons 
earners  to  make  their  lines  wiretap-friendly 
to  law  enforcement. 

In  2002,  broadband  offerings  were 
exempted  from  the  Communicaaons 
Assistance  for  Law  Enforcement  Act  on  the 
grounds  that  they  consotuted  “informauon 
services.” 

The  move  by  the  FCC  last  summer  was 
meant  to  quell  fears  at  the  jusbee  Depart- 
ment that  broadband  would  be  deregulated 
by  the  agency,  thus  making  it  more  difficult 
for  the  FBI  to  monitor  calls  from  criminals 
and  terronsts  using  Internet-based  phone 
services. 

In  other  developments  around  the 
country: 

51  A $26-milbon  microwave  antenna 
system  was  initiated  in  Hawau  in  an  effort  to 
improve  emergency  commurucabons  across 
all  islands. 

51  .A  new  system  m Kanawha  County, 
WVa.,  has  emergency  calls  answered  by  state 
pobce  rather  than  the  sheriff’s  department, 
in  hopes  of  reducing  response  dme.  Dis- 
patchers ask  the  closest  available  officers  to 
respond. 

51  The  San  .Antonio  Pobce  Department 
switched  to  a digital  communicauon  network 
that  will  ebminate  dead  spots  and  improve 
communicauon  capabibbes  between  and 
within  agencies. 

51  New  York  State  officials  say  they  wiU 
spend  an  esomated  $l  bilbon  on  a network 
of  radio  transmitters  to  create  a computer- 
ized communicauons  system  bnking 
emergency  responders  from  the  .Adirondack 
region  to  the  Hudson  VaUey. 

51  .A  Corvalbs,  Ore.,  man  became  the 
focus  of  a scarch-and-rcscue  operabon  in 
October  after  his  Toshiba  flat-screen  TV 
emitted  a pulse  with  the  same  frequency  as 
imernabonal  distress  signals.  The  signal  was 
picked  up  by  a satelbtc  and  passed  on  the  .Air 
Force  Rescue  Center  in  Langley,  A'a.,  which 
alerted  local  pobce,  civil  air  patrol  and  search 
and  rescue  personnel. 
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Courts  tackle  a few  matters  of  opinion 


^ A motonst  who  suffers  &om  acid  reflux 
was  able  to  use  his  malady  as  a winning 
defense  in  a drunken-driving  case.  The 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  September 
that  Bons  P.  Benutti’s  breath  tests  were 
unreliable  because  he  allegedly  experienced 
reflux  duang  the  20-minutc  observation 
period  pnor  to  the  test.  State  law  stipulates 
that  a subject  “shall  not  have  regurgitated  or 
vomited”  during  that  time, 

^ While  cleared  of  criminal  charges  for 
shooting  at  a Blue  island.  111.,  couple  during 
a car  chase,  five  Cook  County  deputies  will 
still  have  to  pay  their  own  legal  bills,  the 
state’s  1st  District  Appellate  Court  ruled  in 
October.  State  law  does  not  require  that  a 
disinterested  attorney  be  appointed  to  trj’  the 
case  when  having  the  state’s  attorney  do  so 
would  create  a conflict  of  interest,  the  court 
held. 

^ A child  who  witnesses  its  mother  being 
abused  may  not  be  automatically  removed 
from  the  home  by  children’s  protective 
services  officials,  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  unanimously  in  October. 
Officials  first  must  exhaust  alternauves  and 
show  that  danger  to  the  child’s  welfare  is 
imminent 

51  A four-year  old  hate-enmes  law  that 
required  harsher  sentences  for  those  who 
chose  an  individual  or  property  for  victimiza- 
□on  based  on  bias  or  prejudice  was  struck 
down  by  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  in 
October.  In  its  unanimous  rubng,  the  court 
said  that  while  hate-enme  laws  could  be 
appropriate,  Georgia’s  was  unconstitutionally 
vague. 

51  A Pennsylvania  Supenor  Court  ruled  in 
November  that  under  the  state’s  Protecdon 
From  Abuse  Act,  defendants  in  domestic 
violence  cases  may  be  forced  to  give  up  their 
weapons-  The  law  also  gives  judges  the 
authont)’  to  order  warrandess  searches  to 
find  guns,  the  court  said. 

51  New  York  City  traffic  enforcement 
officer  J asjit  Singh  J aggi  will  be  allowed  to 
rejoin  the  city’s  police  department  while 
continuing  to  wear  a turban  and  beard,  as 
required  by  his  Sikh  faith.  The  ruling  by  an 
adrmrustraave  judge  cnacized  the  depart- 
ment for  failing  to  show  how  wearing  a 
white  turban  with  a police  shield  pinned  to 
the  front  constiruted  a burden.  In  a separate, 
related  case  decided  by  the  US.  distnet  court, 
another  Sikh  traffic  agent,  Amnc  Singh 
Rathour,  was  also  ordered  reinstated  to  his 
job  with  the  nght  to  wear  his  turban  while 
on  duty- 

51  When  police  fail  to  record  confessions, 
defendants  will  be  enaded  to  a judge’s 
instructions  that  such  statements  be  taken 
with  “great  caution  and  care,”  according  to  a 
rilling  by  Massachusetts’  highest  court. 

51  Drunken  dnving  — even  when  it 
results  in  senous  bodily  injury  — is  not  a 
crime  of  violence  for  which  an  immigrant 
can  be  automatically  deported,  a unanimous 
US.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  November. 

51  In  August,  the  9th  Circuit  U S.  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  a lower  court’s  order 
requinng  a mail  thief  to  wear  a sandwich 
board  and  stand  outside  a post  office  for  one 
day  stating  his  enme. 

51  Convicted  sex  offenders  who  fail  to 
notify  authonties  when  they  move  from  one 
junsdicaon  to  another  may  not  be  punished 
twice,  according  to  a California  Supreme 
Court  rubng  issued  in  June. 

51  The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
August  that  government  workers  may  be 
tracked  without  search  warrants  if  they  arc 


using  government  vehicles.  A US.  Forest 
Service  employee  had  unsuccessfully 
appealed  her  conviction  for  setting  forest 
fires  so  that  she  could  earn  overtime  by 
putting  them  out. 

51  A San  Diego  pobce  officer  who  sold 
pornographic  videos  of  himself  m uruform 
on  eBay  may  not  pursue  a freedom  of 
speech  lawsuit  against  the  city,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  December.  The 
decision  reversed  an  appellate  court’s  finding 
that  the  videos  were  a matter  of  “pubbe 
concern.” 

51  A three-judge  panel  of  the  3rd  Circuit 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  mailing  corn 
starch  to  pubbe  officials  during  the  2001 
anthrax  scare  constituted  a threat,  even  if  no 
words  or  markings  indicated  that  the 
substance  in  the  envelopes  was  poison. 
Rosemary  Zavrel,  60.  mailed  17  envelopes  to 
local,  state  and  federal  officials,  including 
President  Bush. 

51  The  Montana  Supreme  Court  in 
September  ruled  that  a young  woman’s  vomit 
could  not  be  used  to  prosecute  her  for 
underage  dnnking  A Helena  pobce  officer 
went  too  far,  the  court  said,  when  he  walked 
into  the  bathroom  as  the  girl  was  throwing 
up. 

5[  Pobce  may  conduct  a limited  pat-down 
search  of  a suspect  who  voluntarily  opened 
the  door,  according  to  a unanimous  ruling  by 
the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  in  Septem- 
ber. The  court  stressed,  however,  that  the 
search  is  only  permitted  if  pobce  have 
reason  to  suspect  the  suspect  is  armed  and 
dangerous. 

51  The  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
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Connecticut  ruled  in  September  that  the 
state  violated  the  constitutional  nghts  of 
teenage  girls  by  repeatedly  stnp-searching 
them  in  a juvenile  detention  center, 

51  The  City  of  Schenectady  was  ordered 
by  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  to 
hand  over  to  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union  information  about  officers’  use  of 
force,  but  first  removing  anything  that 
violates  anyone’s  confidenaabty. 

51  A 2001  federal  lawsuit  brought  by 
suspects  who  had  been  stnp-searched  at 
Brooklyn’s  central  booking  facibty  was 
setded  by  New  York  City  for  $650,000. 

51  Pobce  do  not  have  to  wait  more  than  1 5 
to  20  seconds  after  knocking  to  break  into 
the  home  of  a suspected  drug  dealer,  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  December,  In 
United  States  v.  Banks,  the  Court  restored 
the  conviction  of  a North  Las  Vegas  man 
who  was  in  the  shower  when  pobce  broke 
down  his  door  Although  the  Justices  set  no 
specific  penod  of  time  for  waiting  before 
breaking  down  the  door,  it  marks  the  first 
time  the  Court  has  addressed  the  issue 

51  Despite  his  illegal  activities,  a man 
convicted  of  growing  manjuana  did  not  have 
an  unreasonable  expectation  of  privacy,  the 
Ilbnois  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  June  The 
ruling  reversed  that  of  a lower  court,  which 
held  that  pobce  did  not  need  consent  to 
enter  a barn  where  cannabis  was  being 
grown. 

5i  The  Cabfornia  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  in  June  that  a person  convicted 
of  possessing  child  pornography  in  his  home 
would  have  to  register  as  a sex  offender  for 
bfe  Its  deasion  overturned  a 1983  precedent 


that  prevented  the  state  &om  requiring  such 
registration  on  the  grounds  that  it  cruel  and 
unusual  purushment  for  a minor  offense 

5]  A federal  appelils  court  in  Boston  ruled 
m July  that  any  email  messages  stored  even 
for  a milbsccond  on  the  computers  of  an 
Internet  provider  can  be  legally  read  by  the 
goverrunent  or  others  without  a court  order. 

51  A unanimous  opmion  by  the  >X'a$hing- 
ton  Supreme  Court  in  August  found  that 
Spokane  park  security  guards  were  under  no 
obbgaaon  to  read  a 16-ycat-oId  the  Miranda 
warnings  before  questioning  her  and  ebemng 
that  a manjuana  pipe  belonged  to  her  While 
the  guards  were  acting  as  agents  of  the 
pobce.  It  said,  the  setting  fell  short  of  the 
“coercive  environment”  that  would  have 
triggered  the  requirement 

51  In  a 3-2  decision,  the  South  Dakota 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  September  that  the 
names  of  incest  convicts  will  remain  on  the 
state’s  sex  offender  registry.  The  case  was 
brought  by  a Nbnnehaha  County  woman 
who  charged  that  giving  the  names  of  such 
convicts  violates  a state  law  prohibiting  the 
release  of  any  information  that  would 
identify  the  victim  of  a sex  enme. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  will  hear  appeals  on  issues  including 
the  use  of  drug-sniffing  dogs  during  traffic 
stops,  sentencing  guidcbncs,  the  nght  to  sue 
pobce  agencies  for  failure  to  enforce 
restraining  orders,  and  a clanficanon  of 
whether  pobce  may  be  sued  for  making 
arrests  on  charges  that  later  fall  apart,  even  if 
there  is  a second,  vabd  reason  for  the 
detennon. 


DoJ  lets  agencies  off  the  hook 


The  Department  of  Justice  in  2004  let 
several  law-enforcement  agencies  off  the 
hook,  releasing  them  from  federal  oversight 
and  closing  investigations 

Among  the  departments  were  two  in 
Louisiana  — Shreveport  and  New  Orleans 
In  Shreveport’s  case,  a year-long  probe  into 
the  death  of  Marquise  Hudspeth,  an 
unarmed,  black  motonst  killed  in  March 
following  a high-speed  chase,  ended  with 
investigators  finding  that  no  federal  enme 
had  been  committed.  According  to  investiga- 
tors, pobce  had  thought  Hudspeth’s  cell 
phone  was  a gun,  and  did  not  start  shooting 
until  Hudspeth  pointed  the  object  at  them 
He  was  shot  five  times 

An  eight-year  invesagaaon  was  wrapped 
up  in  New  Orleans  That  inquiry  was 
launched  in  1996,  prompted  by  events  that 
included  a tnplc  homicide  involving  pobce- 
woman  Antoinette  Franks,  and  an  cxccuQon- 
style  murder  ordered  by  Officer  Len  Davis 
While  under  federal  monitoring.  New 
Orleans  upgraded  its  hiring  and  training 
standards,  estabbshed  an  early-warning 
system  to  track  troubled  officers,  and 
revamped  its  Pubbe  Integnty  Bureau. 

In  two  years,  the  Arkansas  State  Pobce 
will  be  released  from  a 1978  consent  decree 
that  has  required  it  to  maintain  a certain 
percentage  of  minonoes  and  females  in  its 
ranks.  As  of  November  2003,  only  4 4 
percent  of  troopers  were  women,  but  the 
agency  exceeded  its  goal  for  females  in 
civilian  positions.  Black  men  exceeded  the 
15-4  percent  goal  for  aviban  employees,  and 


made  up  14.9  percent  of  troopers. 

Another  Southern  state  freed  from  a 
decades-old  hinng  decree  was  ^bsslsslppl- 
US.  Distnct  Court  Judge  Walter  J.  Gex  III 
bfted  an  agreement  in  September  that 
required  the  state’s  Highway  Patrol  to  hire 
equal  numbers  of  blacks  and  whites. 

In  Its  motion  asking  the  decree  be  bfted, 
Mississippi’s  Department  of  Pubbe  Safety 
showed  chat  34  percent  of  troopers  arc 
black.  By  companson,  blacks  make  up  26 
percent  of  the  state’s  overall  bbor  force 

Not  all  departments  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  JusDce  Department  received  good  report 
cards  in  2004,  however 

Officials  in  Pnnee  George’s  County.  Md., 
signed  two  consent  decrees  in  2004,  follow- 
ing a federal  invesogadon  that  spanned  the 
tenures  of  three  county  pobce  chiefs.  One  of 
the  agreements  called  for  the  pobce  depart- 
ment to  draft  a cleat  use-of- force  pobey, 
develop  an  early-wartung  database,  create  a 
board  to  review  all  firearms  discharges  and 
thoroughly  invesQgatc  all  allegations  of 
officer  misconduct. 

The  other  decree  requues  the  agency  to 
review  every  dog  bite,  tram  its  dogs  to  bark 
at  suspects  to  keep  them  at  bay,  and  maintain 
a pobey  that  only  allows  dogs  to  attack  when 
an  officer  is  about  to  be  harmed. 

In  September,  however,  an  independent 
monitoring  team  found  the  agency  slow  to 
create  general  orders,  standard  operating 
procedures  or  department-wide  prdtocols,  as 
required  under  the  agreement. 

An  independent  auditor’s  first  report  on 


the  implementation  of  reforms  in  (he  lulsa, 
Okla.,  Pobce  Department  found  that  the 
agency  had  largely  bved  up  to  agreements 
approved  m May.  However,  there  remain 
allegations  of  insubordination  toward  black 
supervisors  and  insufficiencies  m a potential 
data-collccQon  system. 

The  city  of  Detroit  was  accused  in 
September  of  inflating  the  cost  of  comply- 
ing with  consent  decrees  that  it  entered  into 
to  settle  two  2003  federal  lawsuits.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  pobce  department  is  expected 
to  improve  its  training  and  regulate  its  use  of 
force,  and  to  upgrade  holding  cells. 

In  a court  fibng,  the  Justice  Department 
said  the  city  claimed  to  have  spent  |9  milbon 
last  year  on  traimng  that  was  never  con- 
ducted. Among  other  accusations  were  that 
the  $5  8 milbon  spent  to  upgrade  firmg 
ranges  was  not  a part  of  the  agreement,  nor 
was  buying  both  batons  and  Tasers. 

During  the  summer,  Detroit  pobce 
officials  citing  budgetary  problems  in  asking 
a federal  judge  to  give  the  department  two 
more  years  to  comply,  which  would  extend 
the  consent  decree’s  sunset  date  from  2005 
to  2007 

The  DoJ’s  Civil  Rights  Division  said  that 
It  would  review  the  shooting  of  a 63-year-old 
invaUd  by  Denver  pobce,  although  that  aty’s 
mayor  has  already  called  for  at  least  some  of 
the  same  type  of  requirements  that  a consent 
decree  might.  Those  elements  include  an 
independent  monitor,  a aviban  oversight 
board  and  a pool  of  aozens  who  would 
serve  on  different  review  boards 
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Pushing  the  DNA  envelope  ever  further 


Having  taken  DNA  technology  to  a level 
where  the  swab  is  as  commonplace  as  the 
fingcrpnnt,  law  enforcement  and  science 
pushed  the  envelope  further  in  2004  with 
new  tcchnii^ucs  they  bcLcvc  will  allow 
technicians  to  disnnguish  the  genetic  profiles 
of  idcnocal  twins  and  other  breakthroughs- 
Rcscarchcrs  at  a pnvatc  lab  m Dallas 
began  experimenting  in  September  with 
DNA  samples  from  a pau  of  idenocal  twins, 
Jerome  and  Tyrone  Cooper  The  DNA  from 
a semen  sample  collected  from  a 1999  rape 
matches  both  men.  although  only  one 
committed  the  crime 

In  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been  a 
half-dozen  similar  cases  in  Virginia,  lexas 
and  Massachusetts,  authonues  say.  Although 
tdcnncal  twins  start  life  wth  the  same 
genetic  profile,  having  come  from  the  same 
fcrnlizcd  egg,  mutauons  develop  as  the 
embryo  matures  It  is  these  uny  mutauons 
that  scientists  wUl  be  trying  to  idenof^' 

Jerome  Cooper  was  linked  to  the  rape  of 
a college  student  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
after  the  hDl’s  DNA  database  matched  his 
genetic  profile  to  a sample. taken  at  the  crime 
scene  He  is  currently  serving  a state 
sentence  for  burglary  and  criminal  sexual 
conduct  Pobce  also  matched  the  DNA  of 
Cooper’s  brother  Tyrone  to  the  rape  after  he 
was  arrested  on  an  unrelated  charge. 

Should  technicians  find  differences  in  the 
Coopers’  DNA,  it  will  lie  compared  to  the 
sample  from  the  rape 

.Another  new  process,  which  police  hope 
will  give  them  a tool  for  cracking  previously 
hard  to  solve  burglanes,  is  low-copy  DNA 
analysis. 

Unlike  convcnuonal  geneue  testing, 
which  requires  a sample  of  at  least  150  cells, 
low-copy  arulysis  makes  if  possible  to  use 


specimens  contairung  50  cells  or 
fewer  The  DNA  — which  can  be 
taken  from  a number  of  previously 
unusable  sources,  such  as  a smudged 
fingerprint  of  the  skin  cells  inside  a 
ski  mask  — is  amplified,  or  copied, 
at  least  32  times.  Regular  DNA 
testing  requues  samples  to  be 
copied  |ust  28  times. 

A $267-milLon  forensic  biology 
building  near  New  York  City’s 
Bellevue  Hospital  Center  will  house 
a high-sensiuvity  lab.  The  facility  is 
scheduled  for  compleoon  in  2006. 

But  scicnosts  point  to  problems 
wnth  low  copy  analysis.  For  example, 
when  working  at  such  a level  of 
sensmvit)’.  DNA  can  be  picked  up 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Cells  which  could  have  been  on  a 
doorknob  or  windowpanc  for 
months  may  be  in  greater  concen- 
trauon  than  the  sample  being 
measured. 

“When  you  apply  low-copy 
number  techruques  and  you  really 
go  below  50  cells,  say  you’re  talking 
about  3 to  5 cells,  you’re  at  the  stage 
at  a molecular  level  where  things 
happen  by  chance,"  said  Dr 
Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a forensic 
serologist  who  is  associate  provost 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Cnminal 
Jusacc- 

In  other  noteworthy  developments 
around  the  country: 

^ In  New  York  City,  police  med  to  extend 
DNA  tesung  to  property  crimes  under  a 
program  called  Biotracks.  which  was 
launched  with  a $175,000  federal  grant  Of 
the  250  Biotracks  cases  this  year,  police  took 


366  samples  from  cigarette  butts  and  hats 
left  at  crime  scenes  Thirty-four  of  these 
matched  known  offenders,  uilh  at  least  eight 
suspects  arrested  solely  on  evidence  found 
through  Biotracks.  Seven  others  were  already 
incaicerated  for  other  crimes  when  investiga- 
tors came  up  with  a match. 

^ All  stale  prisoners,  parolees  and 
probaaoners  in  New  Jersey  will  be  required 


to  provide  DNA  samples,  as  will 
those  sentenced  to  any  form  of 
state  supervision,  juveniles 
adjudicated  as  delinquents  and  > 
people  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity,  under  a bill 
signed  earlier  this  year  by  former 
Gov.  Jim  McGreevey. 

^ Convicts  from  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Utah  were  freed 
from  prison  in  2004  after  DNA 
samples  taken  from  the  men 
failed  to  match  geneue  evidence 
taken  from  the  crime  scenes. 

Two  had  been  imprisoned  for  27 
years,  one  for  19  years,  and  the 
third  for  18  years. 

H A St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
police  detective  who  had  tailed  a 
double-homicidc  suspect  for  two 
weeks  finally  got  the  evidence  he 
needed  when  he  retrieved  from 
the  trash  an  ice  cream  spoon  his 
quarry  had  tossed  away.  The 
DNA  extracted  from  the 
suspect’s  sabva  matched  blood 
found  at  the  scene. 

^ Two  men  in  separate  cases 
became  the  first  in  New  York 
State  to  be  indicted  as  “John 
Doe"  defendants.  The  defen- 
dants. subsequendy  idenufied  as 
David  Mardnez,  47,  and  Johnny  Boone,  50, 
had  charges  filed  against  them  based  on  their 
DNA  profiles,  Marunez  was  serving  time  for 
a parole  violation  when  authonues  matched 
his  DNA  to  that  of  an  attempted  rape, 
robbery  and  sexual  assault.  Boone  was 
indicted  based  on  a match  between  his  DNA 
and  evidence  left  at  a 1994  rape  in  which  the 
victim  was  repeatedly  stabbed. 


2004,  the  year  iti  review: 

For  crime  labs,  misery 


loves  company 


Vl’hile  It  vi-as  not  the  only  pobce  depart- 
ment in  the  country  this  year  to  have  the 
crcdibibty  of  forensic  and  DN.A  labs 
quesuoned,  Houston’s  problems  certainly 
ranked  among  those  that  had  the  most 
significant  ramificauons  for  the  local 
cnminal  jusuce  system. 

The  discovery  of  280  boxes  of  evidence 
dating  from  1979  to  1991  that  were  left 
improperly  tagged  in  the  pobce  property 
room  was  just  the  most  recent  blow  to  the 
Houston  Pobce  Department’s  embattled 
crime  lab 

Last  year,  the  agency’s  toxicology  division, 
which  tests  DNA.  hau  and  blood  evidence, 
was  shut  down  amid  questions  about  the 
accuracy  of  its  findings.  Since  then,  concerns 
have  been  raised  about  the  bb’s  other 
divisions,  including  balbsucs  Despite  an 
ongoing  effort  by  the  Hams  County  Distnet 
Attorney’s  Office  to  retest  nearly  400  cases 
in  which  DNA  played  a part,  the  improperly 
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marked  cartons  stayed  closed  for  a year 
before  internal  investigators  opened  them  in 
August  as  part  of  an  examinauon  of  the 
agency’s  cataloging  process 

Among  the  items  found  inside  were  a 
fetus,  human  body  parts  and  a bag  of 
Cheetos.  The  evidence  is  from  as  many  as 
8,000  cases. 

"It  is  very  significant  m the  fret  that  we 
don’t  know  what  we  have  in  those  boxes,” 
said  Pobce  Chief  Harold  Hum.  ‘'Were  they 
cases  that  arc  open?  We  don’t  know  yet  The 
bottom  line  is  to  ensure  that  jusuce  is  done  - 
whether  it  is  proving  people  innocent  or 
convicung  others,’’  he  told  The  Houston 
Chromclc 

Distnct  Attorney  Chuck  Rosenthal  had 
resisted  calls  fur  an  independent  audit  of  the 
lab,  but  the  mispbccd  evidence  boxes  were 
apparently  the  last  straw  Rosenthal  said  he 
was  wrong,  and  called  himself  “a  firm 
bebever"  in  an  in-depth  audit  of  the  lab  by 
an  outside  group. 

”1  don’t  think  the  special  master  ought  to 
have  a blank  check,"  he  told  The  Chronicle, 
"but  1 want  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  resolve 
these  problems." 

In  October,  attorneys  for  Domiruquc 
Green,  a death-row  inmate,  filed  suit  in 
federal  court  seeking  a stay  of  execution 
until  they  were  allowed  access  to  the  boxes 
that  may  contain  evidence  relevant  to  the 
case, 


A federal  district  court  judge  did  block 
Green’s  execution,  but  her  decision  was 
overturned  by  the  US.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Green  was  put  to  death  by  lethal 
injection  within  an  hour  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court’s  refusal  to  grant  him  a reprieve. 

State  officials  have  not  taken  up  Hurtt’s 
call  for  a moratorium  on  executions  in  cases 
involving  the  Houston  enme  lab. 

Tom  Pnee,  a former  county  cnminal 
courl-at-law  and  state  distnct  judge  in  Dallas 
who  has  been  on  the  Texas  Court  of 
Cnminal  Appeals  for  eight  years,  has  also 
called  for  a halt. 

"I  think  It  would  be  prudent  to  delay 
further  exccuoons  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  have  this  evidence  indcpendendy 
venfied,”  he  said.  “Once  a death  sentence  is 
earned  out,  you  cannot  reverse  that,"  Pnee 
told  The  Chronicle. 

Other  states  and  junsdicuons  with  pobce 
lab  problems  this  year  included: 

^ Mistakes  made  in  47  incidents  by  a Los 
Angeles  Pobce  Department  chemist 
prompted  an  official  review  of  nearly  1,000 
drug  cases.  Prosecutors  beUeve  that  chemist 
Jeff  Lowe  failed  to  weigh  separately  drugs 
and  the  containers  in  which  they  were  seized. 
Problems  with  his  results  surfaced  after  a 
judge  ordered  drug  evidence  in  one  case  to 
be  rewcighed.  A sample  of  10  of  the  cases 
Lowe  worked  on,  which  were  rewcighed  by 
two  other  cnminabsts  at  the  lab,  turned  up 


another  miscalculation.  In  all,  cnminabsts 
rewcighed  1 ,438  pieces  of  evidence  analyzed 
by  Lowe  from  May  2003  to  January  2004. 
Twenty-seven  corrections  were  sent  to 
prosecutors  by  pobce  officuls. 

% The  Washington  State  Patrol  fired  a top 
crime  laboratory  scientist,  Arnold  Mclrukoff, 
after  concluding  that  testimony  he  gave  m a 
Montana  case  in  1990  did  not  meet  profes- 
sional standards  Melrukoff  served  as 
director  of  the  Montana  state  crime  lab  from 
1970  to  1989  before  going  to  work  for  the 
WSP.  His  work  came  under  fire  in  2002 
when  DNA  analysis  exonerated  a Montana 
man  who  had  served  15  years  in  pnson  for 
the  rape  of  an  8-yeat-old  girl.  The  following 
year,  another  man  serving  ame  for  rape  was 
exonerated  by  DNA  analysis.  Melrukoff  did 
the  hau  analyses  and  tesufied  in  both  cases. 

Quesaons  about  his  competency  were 
raised  when  the  Innocence  Project,  a New 
York-based  legal  defense  mitianvc,  filed  suit 
asking  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  to 
appoint  a special  judge  or  “forensic  evidence 
commission"  to  perform  a scientific  review 
of  cases  on  which  Mclrukoff  worked. 

^ Sloppy  work,  specifically  the  cross- 
contamination  by  rrucroscopic  traces  of 
unrelated  evidence  and  scienDsts’  own  DNA, 
were  blamed  this  year  for  errors  in  DNA 
analysis  at  the  Washington  State  Patrol  crime 
labs,  according  to  agency  documents  cited  by 
The  Scatdc  Post-InteUigencer. 
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2004,  the  year  in  review: 


Meth  takes  center  stage  in  drug  war 


Once  home  to  the  family  car,  this  garage  became  the  heart  of  a home-based 
meth-cooking  operation. 


Purang  ovet-the-countet  cold  medicines 
containing  pseudoephednne  behind  the 
counter  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  ways  in  which  authorities, 
particularly  rhosc  in  the  Midwest,  took  aim 
last  year  at  reducing  record  numbers  of 
methamphetamine  labs. 

In  Oklahoma,  a law  signed  by  Gov.  Brad 
Henry  on  .-Hpril  6 classified  pseudoephednne 
as  a Schedule  V drug  While  a prescription  is 
not  needed  to  obtain  it,  tablets  may  not  be 
purchased  without  proper  identification  and 
a signature.  The  law  also  restricts  its  sale  to 
pharmacies  and  the  amount  bought  to 
roughly  sLx  to  12  boxes. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  liquid-gels  or 
capsules,  which  cannot  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  meth. 

Within  one  month  of  the  statute  was 
enacted,  the  number  of  meth  labs  reported 
to  the  Oklahoma  State  Bureau  of  Invesuga- 
tion  plummeted,  from  90  in  Match  to  29  in 
May.  Pobce  departments  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa  reported  double-digit  decreases  in 
meth-lab  seizures  between  April  and 
October  .\nd  during  the  first  six  months  of 
2004,  authonties  dismantled  386  labs, 
compared  to  510  dunng  the  same  period  in 
2003 

Oklahoma’s  law  has  been  so  effecuve, 
that  Indiana’s  Methamphetamine  Abuse  Task 
Force  recommended  in  November  that  the 
state’s  General  Assembly  pass  similar 
legislauon  restricting  access  to  pseudoephe- 
dnne- State  troopers  shut  down  1,260  drug 
labs  in  2003,  up  from  998  the  year  before 

West  Virginia  legislators  said  they,  too,  arc 
considenng  an  Oklahoma-style  law.  State 
Senate  Minonty  Leader  \'ic  Sprouse  (R-- 
Kanawha)  said  m .\ugust  that  he  would 


promote  a pseudoephednne  law  at  a special 
legislative  session,  if  one  were  held 

But  the  )unsdiction  that  led  the  nauon  in 
2004  in  lab  busts  wasjefferson  County,  Mo. 

As  of  December,  drug  invesugators  had 
registered  295  meth-lab  discovencs,  a term 
that  encompasses  raids  of  working  labs, 
ingredient  stockpiles  and  mcth-rclated  dump 
sites. 

The  year  before,  the  county's  161  busts 
helped  Missoun  achieve  the  dubious  honor 
of  having  the  most  meth-lab  discovenes  — 
2,860  — in  the  nation,  with  more  thanlS 
percent  of  the  country’s  total. 

Eastern  Iowa  also  had  a record  number 
of  busts  in  2004  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept  30,  police  found  176  labs  and  dump 
sites,  according  to  DE.\  records.  Its  previous 
all-time  high,  set  in  2003,  was  146. 

Other  developments  in  the  campaign 
against  methamphetamine  manufacture  and 
abuse  included: 

^ A chemical  addinve  developed  by 
researchers  at  Iowa  State  Uruversity  would 
make  the  fertilizer  anhydrous  ammonia  — a 
key  ingredient  m the  manufacture  of  meth 
— meffccuve.  In  September,  New  York  Gov. 
George  Pataki  signed  legislation  that  directs 
state  pobce.  and  the  departments  of 
Environmental  Conservation  and  Agncul- 
ture,  among  other  agencies,  to  study  the 
pracucabties  of  adding  it  to  anhydrous 
ammonia  sold  in  New  York. 

^ .\  suppressor  is  developed  for  assault 
nfles  that  would  keep  gunfire  from  igruting 
explosive  fumes  inside  labs  dunng  a bust. 
The  suppressor  weighs  only  sbghdy  more 
than  a pound  and  adds  less  than  4 inches  to 
a nfle,  but  it  does  has  one  caveat  — it  can 
cost  as  much  as  $700. 


Researchers  at  Southern  lUinois 
Uruversity  also  developed  an  additive  for 
anhydrous  ammotua  GloTeU,  as  it  is  called, 
turns  the  hands  of  thieves  and  meth  cooks 
pink  when  they  come  m contact  with  the 
fertibzer. 

^ In  Larimer  County,  Colo.,  the  shenff’s 
department  launched  a Website  in  .\pnl 
bsting  the  addresses  of  all  labs  busted  in  the 
jurisdiction's  uruncorporated  areas,  as  a way 
of  warning  would-be  homebuyers  about 
potentially  contaminated  properues 

^ The  Kentucky  State  Pobce  received  a 
$300,000  federal  grant  in  January  to  purchase 
storage  containers  that  hold  up  to  220 


pounds  of  chemicals  The  containers  will  be 
stationed  at  each  of  the  agency’s  16  posts 
Trained  officers  will  confiscate  the  labs  and  a 
contractor  will  pick  up  the  containers  dunng 
regular  working  hours. 

^ Virgirua  Attorney  General  Jerry  Kilgore 
spearheaded  a move  in  December  to  have 
legislanon  passed  that  would  double  the 
prison  sentence  for  manufactunng  meth  and 
ensure  the  safe  cleanup  of  dump  sites. 

^ The  8th  Circuit  US.  Court  of  .\ppcals 
in  October  rejected  a double-jeopardy 
argument  and  ruled  that  attempted  metham- 
phetamine  manufactunng  and  possession  of 
pseudoephednne  are  two  separate  crimes 


2004,  the  year  in  review: 

Just  no  getting  around  the  profiling  issue 


If  1999  was  the  year  law  enforcement  found  it  had  a 
problem  on  its  hands  called  racial  profibng,  then  2004  was 
when  states  and  locabaes,  armed  with  guidebooks  and 
research  studies,  made  an  effort  to  analyze  with  greater 
accuracy  the  pro  filing- related  data  they  have  collected 
dunng  the  preceding  five  years. 

One  of  the  guidebooks  aimed  at  refinmg  data  coUec- 
aon  was  pubbshed  by  the  Pobce  Executive  Research 
Forum.  In  ‘"By  the  Numbers:  A Guide  for  Analyzing  Race 
Data  from  Vehicle  Stops,”  researchers  examined  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  five  different  basebnes  used 
for  statistical  companson.  While  the  vast  majonty  of 
pobce  agencies  continued  to  rely  on  unadjusted  data  firom 
the  2000  US.  Census,  that  was  the  baseline  that  proved  the 
least  useful,  the  researchers  concluded. 

The  baselines  that  received  the  highest  marks  were 
observation  and  intettul  benchmarking.  In  observation, 
the  racial  makeup  of  drivers  observed  at  selected  sites 
during  specific  periods  is  compared  to  that  of  motorists 
stopped  by  pobce  in  the  same  vicinity  during  those  same 
times.  With  internal  benchmarking,  agenacs  compare 
stops  made  by  two  matched  groups  of  sworn  personnel. 

As  has  often  been  the  case  with  racial-profiling  studies, 
somebody  is  left  unhappy  with  the  conclusions.  This  year. 
It  was  pobce  in  Massachusetts,  where  a study  by  research- 
ers at  Northeastern  University  found  patterns  of  disparity 
after  analyzing  1.6  miUion  traffic  citauons  issued  by  366 
pobce  departments  around  the  state  ftom  April  I,  2000  to 
June  30. 2003. 

The  study,  which  found  a disproportionate  number  of 
black  drivers  given  tickets  and  searched  as  compared  to 
white  motorists,  was  harshly  cnticized  by  pobce  officials. 

In  one  city,  Milton,  a heavily  Irish  community  south  of 


Boston,  officials  claimed  researchers  had  undcrcounted  the 
number  of  black  drivers  in  the  aty.  and  had  failed  to  take 
into  account  Milton’s  function  as  a gateway  to  other,  more 
racially  diverse  junsdictions.  Minorities  received  58  percent 
of  tickets  in  Milton,  but  make  up  just  16  percent  of  dnvets. 

Twenty-nine  chiefs  were  given  permission  by  State  Pubbe 
Safety  ^cretary  Edward  A.  Flynn  to  use  up  to  $500  in 
community  poUcing  funds  to  counter  the  study.  Flynn, 
however,  also  ordered  that  128  cities  and  towns  collect 
traffic-stop  data  for  a year.  His  order  was  upheld  by  the 
state’s  attorney  general  in  October. 

Researchers  from  the  University  of  North  Carobna  also 
found  some  statistical  disparity,  but  in  their  study,  no 
evidence  of  systemabe  bias  on  the  part  of  the  state  Highway 
Patrol.  In  examining  53  patrol  districts,  they  said,  minority 
drivers  in  some  of  these  were  stopped  ui  higher  numbers 
than  had  been  predicted  by  the  research  model.  Conversely, 
some  districts  showed  African  Americans  cited  less  often. 

Factors  that  could  account  for  the  disparity  may  include 
trooper  deployment  patterns  and  major  highways  within  the 
district  that  carry  a larger  number  of  whites,  said  researchers. 

Elsewhere  in  the  nation: 

51  New  York  City  Pobce  Officer  Angel  Fcbciano  joined  six 
other  members  of  minority  groups  in  a $I00-milbon  federal 
lawsuit  that  charged  the  Suffolk  County,  N Y,  Pobce 
Department  vwth  engaging  in  profibng.  An  1 1-ycar  veteran, 
Febciano  said  he  has  been  targetfd  twice  in  the  past  year 
while  driving  in  his  suburban  neighborhood.  In  one  incident, 
a Suffolk  County  officer  asked  him  what  he  was  domg  m'^e 
area,  said  Febciano,  who  idenafied  himself  as  an  officer.  He 
said  he  was  allowed  to  go  after  the  officer  did  a computet 
check  on  his  Ucense  plate. 

% Officials  in  Wichita.  Kan..  wUl  be  uking  another  look  at 


whether  racial  profiling  is  occurnog  during  traffic  stops 
after  a 2001  study  proved  inconclusive.  Although  blacks 
make  up  a disproportionate  share  of  those  given  tickets, 
the  numbers  do  not  prove  intent,  said  Pobce  Chief 
Norman  Williams. 

51  Cnril-nghts  groups  in  San  Antonio  angrily  criticized  a 
study  that  showed  blacks  and  Hispanics  1.3  and  1.2  times 
more  likely  to  be  beketed  than  whites.  The  findings  were 
"benign,”  said  Pennsylvania  consultant  John  Lamberih, 
who  added  that  the  rcsuln  were  much  better  than  in  the  27 
other  studies  he  lias.conductcd  across  the  country. 

51  Chicago’s  pobce  union  recommended  that  officers 
file  suits  against  motorists  who  brought  fake  claims 
against  them.  In  two  separate  inadents,  officers  issuing 
citabons  were  accused  of  ather  being  drunk  or  under  the 
influence-  In  both  cases,  according  to  the  city’s  Fraternal 
Order  of  Pobce  lodge,  subsequent  tests  revealed  the 
accusabons  to  be  fake. 

51  Some  West  Virginia  pobce  officials  cauooned 
lawmakers  that  a bill  requiring  pobce  to  record  a person's 
race,  ethniaty  and  gender  dunng  traffic  stops  could  have  a 
rhilling  effect.  The  Icgiskbon,  which  passed  and  was 
signed  into  law  on  Match  31,  ako  requires  officers  to 
record  other  infotmabon  including  the  locaQon  of  the 
stop,  the  aUeged  violabon  and  whether  a search  was 
conducted. 

51  New  York  Gty  pobce  officiak  said  they  would  not 
supi>ort  a Qty  Council  bib  that  defined  racial  profiling  as 
stopping  ah  individual  based  on  race,  ethmdty  or  rubonal 
origin  rather  than  on  behavior.  Race  and  ethrucity  are 
legitimate  reasons  for  approaching  a cnmitul  suspect,  said 
offiaak,  who  added  that  the  bill  duplicated  procedures 
already  in  place  to  end  based  pobcing. 


2004,  the  year  in  review: 


Shooting  blanks  on  gun-violence  reduction? 


Not  long  after  Congress  allowed  the 
decade-long  ban  on  semiautomatic  assault 
weapons  to  expire  this  year,  direct  funding 
for  a key  antigun  program  — Project  Safe 
Neighborhoods  — was  eliminated  as  well, 
leaving  gun-control  advocates  to  question 
the  Bush  admirustranon's  stated  commitment 
to  reducing  gun  violence. 

The  gun  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1994 
as  a centerpiece  of  former  President  Bill 
Clinton's  $30-biUion  enme  package,  expired 
automaDcally  at  12:01  a.m  on  Sept.  14  It 
had  made  it  tUegal  to  own  any  of  19  types  of 
scmuutomatic  assault  firearms,  includmg 
.'\K-47s  and  Uzis,  in  addition  to  high- 
capacit)'  magazines  that  could  hold  more 
than  10  rounds  of  ammunition 

"1  don't  think  there  is  an  appetite  in 
Congress  to  extend  this  lian  and  wage  a 
battle  on  the  gun  issues  in  a prcsidcnaal 
elccDon  year,"  said  Andrew  Arulanandam, 
director  of  pubbe  affairs  for  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  "The  ban  has  proven  to  be 
bad  pobey  and  bad  pobnes.” 

The  NR.3  and  bke-mindcd  groups  called 
the  ban  a cosmetic  rcstncQon  on  Second 
Amendment  nghts  Gun  dealers  felt  it  had 
btdc  impact  on  the  sale  of  the  banned 
weapons  and  could  casdy  be  circumvented 
since  there  was  bttlc  difference  between  nfles 
that  were  legal  and  those  that  were  not 

Under  the  ban,  nfles  could  not  have  flash 
suppressors  or  folding  stocks.  Since  weapons 
manufactured  pnor  to  the  ban  were  exempt, 
the  gun  industry  simply  flooded  the  market 
with  stockpiles  of  firearms  produced  before 
1994,  said  dealers. 

Ana-gun  lobbyists  conceded  that  the  law 
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Nauonwide.  pobce  agencies  wrestled  with 
staf&ng  issues,  includmg  recruiting,  retaining 
and  compensating  personnel.  Examples 
&om  2004  included: 

f Some  of  South  Carolina’s  smaller  pobce 
agencies  were  left  to  screen  appbeants  on 
their  own  after  budget  constraints  caused  the 
state’s  criminal  }usoce  academy  to  cbminate 
Its  psychologist  posiQon. 

^ Roughly  10  percent  of  Washmgton, 
DC.,  pobce  officers  were  on  long-term  sick 
leave  or  “bnuied  dut)'”  at  any  one  time,  a 
figure  that  works  out  to  384  officers  out  of 
some  3,700.  Metropobtan  Pobce  Chief 
Charles  Ramsey  said  one  possible  reason  for 
the  staffing  shortfall  was  the  slow  pace  of 
the  aty’s  Pobce  and  Fue  Retirement  Board, 
which  handles  cases  of  disabled  officers 
referred  by  the  department’s  cbnic. 

f Of  28  people  who  took  the  Spnngdalc, 
Ark.,  pobce  exam  in  June,  only  two  quabfied 
for  the  academy.  Of  the  lop  five  scorers,  two 
were  disquabfied  because  they  had  used 
drugs  withm  the  previous  year,  and  one  had 
recently  been  the  subject  of  a rape  invcsDga- 
aon  73ie  department  will  need  to  hire  at 
least  four  officers  each  year  for  the  next  four 
years  to  mamtam  its  level  of  coverage,  said 
Pobce  Chief  Sid  Ricff 

H A new  overtime  pay  law  enacted  by  the 
federal  government  left  St  Louis  officials 
confused  as  to  whether  or  not  pobce 


might  have  been  flawed,  but  it  still  managed 
to  cut  crimes  committed  with  the  banned 
guns.  Between  1994  and  2001,  the  number 
of  assault  nfles  recovered  at  crime  scenes  fell 
by  66  percent,  according  to  staasQcs 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 

Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explosives. 

An  extension  of  the  1994  ban  was 
supported  by  virtually  all  of  the  nation's 
major  law-enforcement  orgaruzaaons,  as  weU 
as  by  nearly  three-quarters  of  paruapants  in 
an  April  23  survey  by  the  Annenberg  Pubbe 
Pobey  Center. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  28,446  adults 
quened  favored  the  connnuaaon  of  the  ban, 
as  compared  to  23  percent  who  opposed  it. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  those  in  gun-owning 
households  also  said  they  supported  the  ban 

“Several  law-enforcement  associaaons 
and  182  of  our  pobce  chiefs  in  Ohio, 
including  Chief  James  Jackson  of  Columbus, 
support  the  renewal  and  strengthening  of 
the  assault-weapons  ban,”  Columbus  Mayor 
Michael  B.  Coleman  wrote  in  a letter  to 
President  Bush.  “Surveys  are  also  showmg 
over  69  percent  of  Ohioans  want  assault 
weapons  banned." 

In  a stance  that  some  felt  was  a thinly 
veiled  pobacal  dodge.  President  Bush  said  he 
would  sign  an  extension  of  the  gun  ban  if 
such  a bill  landed  on  his  desk  For  their  part, 
leaders  of  the  House’s  Repubbean  majonty 
said  they  would  take  acaon  if  Bush  re- 
quested It,  thereby  leaving  each  side  wamng 
for  the  other  to  take  the  first  step 

In  November,  Congress  passed  a $388- 
bilbon  omrubus  spending  bill  that  did  not 
include  the  $45  milbon  requested  by  the 


sergeants  are  enuded  to  time-and-a-half  pay. 
Whilc  the  changes  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  specifically  mention  first 
responders  and  sergeants  as  being  ebgible, 
the  city’s  Board  of  Pobce  Commissioners 
disagreed.  Under  a reclassificauon  by  the 
panel  in  September,  those  supervisors 
deemed  executive  staff  and  management 
would  not  receive  overtime  Sergeants  who 
hold  jobs  that  could  be  performed  by  either 
patrol  officers  or  detecoves,  such  as  acting  as 
a bodyguard,  will  be  enoded  to  overtime. 

II  As  many  as  1,000  addiaonal  officers 
will  be  dispatched  to  Chicago's  streets  each 
week  under  a plan  to  flood  the  city's  open-air 
drug  markets  with  pobce.  According  to 
pobce  data,  74  percent  of  Chicago's  murders 
took  place  outdoors  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  2003  Officen  — many  of  whom 
have  desk  jobs  — will  take  turns  one  week 
out  of  every  five  at  100  top  hot  spots. 

H Clencal  workers  may  take  the  jobs  now 
held  by  some  3,500  desk-bound  New  York 
City  pobce  officers  under  a decision  made  by 
an  arbitrator  m September  Replacing  sworn 
officers  with  uvibans  in  those  posiQons 
could  save  the  city  between  $45  miUion  add 
$67  milbon  a year,  accordmg  to  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission 

H Pittsylvania  County,  Va  , Shenff  Harold 
Plaster  took  an  unusual  pubbe  step  to  draw 
attenuon  to  the  fact  that  depuaes  in  his  state 
are  underpaid  and  overworked.  In  a letter  he 


admirustraaon  for  its  Project  Safe  Neighbor- 
hoods, a gun  prosecuUon  iniaaave  that 
awards  grants  to  states  and  locabdes. 

Another  $106  milbon  for  a similar 
program  that  tracks  and  intercepts  illegal  gun 
purchases  made  by  juveniles  was  also  erased. 

Still,  the  agency  that  administers  Safe 
Neighborhoods , the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explosives,  received 
an  overall  budget  increase  of  $20  milbon. 

“It’s  a matter  of  pnonbcs,"  said  John 
Scofield,  a spokesman  for  the  House 
Appropnaaons  Committee,  “and  there  are 
going  to  be  some  things  you  can  fund  and 
some  things  you  can't.” 

Project  Safe  Neighborhoods  has  been 
lauded  by  the  White  House  and  the  Jusace 
Department  as  a cnacal  means  of  cracking 
down  on  gun  violence  and  trafficking.  It  has 
been  given  the  credit  for  a 76  percent 
increase  in  federal  gun  prosecuuons  and  a 


Despite  a troubling  nse  in  the  number  of 
homicides  committed  in  2003,  the  naaon 
received  a good  report  card  from  the  FBI  in 
October  when  its  latest  Uruform  Crime 
Report  showed  violent  crime  down  by  3.9 
percent  compared  to  the  previous  year. 

According  to  the  UCR,  in  2003  there 
were  475  violent  offenses  per  100,000 
people,  or  1 4 milbon  murders,  rapes, 
robbenes  and  aggravated  assaults.  It  was  the 


wrote  to  The  Danville  Register  & Bee, 
pubbshed  in  April,  Plaster  called  the  job 
“thankless,”  and  said  that  the  siarung  salary 
was  low  enough  to  quabf)'  depuaes  and  their 
famibes  for  food  stamps  and  Medicaid. 

^ A court-appointed  panel  of  psycholo- 
gists examined  the  promouonal  system 
devised  by  an  outside  firm  for  the  FBI  and, 
in  a report  issued  in  May,  found  it  to  be  so 
flawed  as  to  be  “invabd.”  The  FBI  has  been 
trying  to  come  up  with  a better  promoQonal 
system  since  1991,  when  minonty  agents 
successfully  sued  the  agency  over  ns 
promoaonal  pracDces. 

51  The  Pnnee  George’s  County,  Md., 
Pobce  Department  implemented  a program 
to  case  officers  who  have  served  overseas  in 
the  mibury  back  into  civUian  pobcing.  Phase 
one  of  the  multiphase  program  is  a welcome 
home  &om  Chief  Melvin  High,  a former 
Manne.  Next  is  a judgmental  shooting  class 
called  Advanced  Officer  Training  that  is 
given  at  the  same  time  that  officers  must 
rcquabfy  with  their  weapon.  The  last  part  is 
an  onentauon  during  which  returning 
officers  ndc  for  one  shift  pet  week  with  a 
supervisor 

51  While  admitting  no  wtongdping.  New 
York  City  will  pay  $20  milbon  to  settle  a 
discnmmaaon  lawsuit  brought  by  1,199 
black  and  Laono  pobce  officers.  It  also 
agreed  to  insatute  sweeping  changes  m 
personnel  procedures. 


sharp  decrease  in  crimes  involvmg  guns  over 
the  past  four  years. 

While  gun-control  advocates  have 
cnacized  Safe  Neighborhoods  for  only  going 
after  street  cnminals  who  use  guns,  and  not 
black-market  dealers,  the  cuts  send  a 
confusing  message. 

“The  fact  that  they’re  letting  this  program 
just  disappear  speaks  to  the  fact  that  either 
they  are  unwilbng  to  combat  gun  crime  or 
their  promises  on  gun  crime  have  been  just 
empty  rhetoric,”  saidjohn  Lacey,  an  official 
with  Americans  for  Gun  Safety. 

Added  Joe  Vince,  a former  ATF  official: 
“Across  the  country,  ciues  are  siarung  to  sec 
an  increase  in  gun-related  violent  crimes,  and 
Project  Safe  Neighborhoods  was  a way  for 
local  law  enforcement  to  combine  their 
efforts  and  stem  the  ode.  If  you’re  taking  the 
funding  away  at  a cnacal  time  like  this,  that 
just  doesn’t  make  any  sense  to  me." 


10th  straight  year,  in  fact,  that  aggravated 
assaults  — which  make  up  two-thuds  of  all 
violent  crimes  — registered  a deebne. 

Property  crimes  were  also  down,  with  the 
excepaon  of  cat  thefts,  which  have  been 
nsing  sbghtly  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  UCR  murored  the  findmgs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Jusace  Staasacs'  Naaonal  Cnmc 
Victimizaaon  Survey,  which  was  released  in 
October.  Researchers  at  BJS  found  that  the 
percentage  of  households  that  expenenced 
crime  — roughly  15  percent  — did  not 
change  much  between  2002  and  2003.  It  did, 
however,  show  sigruficant  change  from  1994 
lo  2003,  Nine  years  ago.  one  m four  house- 
holds expenenced  either  violent  or  property 
crimes,  as  compared  to  one  m seven  last  year. 

"No  quesaon  that  the  overall  story,  in  a 
word,  IS  stabibty,"  said  Richard  Rosen  feld,  a 
professor  of  criminology  at  University  of 
Nbssoun-St.  Louis.  "We’re  seeing  very  btde 
change  from  last  year  and  over  the  last  few 
years.” 

Yet  murders  rose  for  the  fourth  straight 
year  in  2003.  Although  still  29  percent  lower 
than  in  1994,  homicides  were  up  by  17 
percent  last  year  compared  to  2002.  Since 
1999,  they  have  increased  by  6 percent. 

While  the  UCR  for  2004  is  not  yet 
available,  an  mformal  survey  by  The  New 
Yo/k  Tunes  in  October  found  the  number 
of  homicides  up  by  10  percent  over  2002 
figures  in  Detroit.  In  Los  Angeles,  murders 
rose  by  3 percent  after  a 22.6  percent 
decrease  in  2003.  By  October,  Denver's 
homicide  tally  had  already  surpassed  the  total 
for  all  of  2003.  And  m Boston,  which 
recorded  its  first  triple  homicide  in  a decade; 
there  were  more  murders  by  October  — 53 
— than  the  2003  total  of  39. 

“It’s  quite  clear  that,  at  least  in  terms  of 
homicide,  the  great  1990’s  enme  drop  is 
officially  over  and  has  been  for  some  time,” 
opined  Northeastern  University  criminal 
jusuce  professor  James  Alan  Fox. 
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Shocking  developments  in  police  weaponry 


They  are  called  nonlcthal  weapons,  but 
after  the  death  of  a college  student  who  was 
shot  with  a pepper-ball  gun  and  concerns 
that  Tasers  may  have  played  a role  m some 
in-custody  fatabues,  that  once-useful 
designation  no  longer  seems  to  fit. 

N'ictona  Snclgrovc,  21,  died  of  a head 
injury  on  Oct.  21  when  a projectile  filled 
with  pepper  gas  struck  her  m the  eye.  Boston 
pobcc  had  been  using  the  nonlethal  device  to 
control  a hostile  crowd  that  had  swelled  to 
80,000  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  winning  the  American  I..eaguc  champi- 
onship. Snelgrove,  a bystander,  had  been 
wamng  for  the  crowd  to  clear  so  she  could 
get  to  her  blocked  car. 

Boston  Pobce  Commissioner  Kathleen 
OToole  temporarily  suspended  use  of  the 
weapon,  an  FN  303  pellet-spray  gun,  and 
within  days  appointed  an  independent  panel 
headed  by  a former  federal  prosecutor  to 
investigate  Snclgrovc’s  death. 

‘'VC’hile  I firmly  and  emphatically  accept 
responsibibties  for  any  errors,”  O’Toole  said 
at  a press  conference  the  day  after  the 
incident,  "I  also  condemn  in  the  harshest 
words  possible  the  actions  of  the  punks  last 
night  who  turned  out  city’s  victory  into  an 
opportunity  for  violence  and  mindless 
destruction.” 

Fataboes  of  the  sort  that  occurred  m 
Boston  are  unusual,  experts  say,  but  serious 
injunes  ate  not.  In  July,  19-year-old  Matthew 
Goldsich  of  Avon,  Conn.,  was  hit  in  the  eye 
with  a rubber  bullet  during  an  altercation  in 
the  parking  lot  of  the  Meadows  Music 
Theater  in  Hartford.  Goldsich  had  been 
partying  there  with  fhends  when  a fight 
broke  out  between  two  groups. 

Pobce  responded  to  the  rock-and-bottle- 
throwing  melee  by  firing  rubber  bullets, 
pepper  spray,  and  bean  bag  projectiles.  The 
rubber  bullet  that  hit  Goldsich  shattered  his 
eye  socket.  Doctors  have  told  him  there  is  a 
30-to-50  percent  chance  that  he  would  be 
able  to  see  out  of  that  eye  again. 

Lisa  Steele,  a Massachusetts  attorney  who 
speciab2es  in  self-defense  law,  called  less- 
than-lcthal  weapons  a "grey  area"  for  both 
trainers  and  officers. 

‘‘Trainers  need  to  be  aware  of  how  less- 
than-lcthal  weapons  are  treated  under  their 
state’s  assault,  self-defense,  weapons 
bcensing,  sentence  enhancement,  and  pobcc 
usc-of-force  laws,  and  to  make  certain 
officers  are  only  using  such  weapons  when 
they  have  the  appropriate  legal  jusbfication,” 
she  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Law  enforcement  officials  say  they  hope 
that  scrutiny  of  nonlcthal  weapons  and 
recent  incidents  involving  their  use  do  not 
cause  the  pubbe  to  doubt  the  firearms’ 
worth. 

‘‘If  you  just  had  a handgun,  what  would 
the  outcome  be?”  asked  Nick  Roberts,  the 
rangemaster  for  the  Salt  Lake  County 
Sheriff’s  Department.  'Tou  would  hear  of 
numerous,  numerous  shootings,  but  you 
don’t  because  of  ‘less-lethal’  weapons  ’’ 

There  is  not  a week  that  goes  by,  Roberts 
told  The  Deseret  Morning  News,  when  his 
department  does  not  use  something  from  its 
nonlethal  arsenal.  More  than  90  percent  of 
time,  these  weapons  are  successful,  he  said. 

‘‘Officer  shootings  arc  going  down 
because  of  all  this  technology,”  said  Roberts 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Chief  James  J. 
Stnllaci  called  the  suspension  of  nonlethal 
weapons  use  by  Boston  — a step  also  taken 
by  the  Seattle  FoUce  Department  in  the  wake 
of  Snclgrove’s  death  — a step  in  the  wrong 


direction. 

‘‘It  sounds  a bttlc  knee-jerk  to  me,”  said 
Strillaci,  who  is  president  of  the  Connecticut 
chiefs  association.  ‘‘It’s  better  than  shooting 
somebody  If  used  properly,  these  devices 
can  cause  bttle  injury  to  the  person.” 

That  same  argument  is  made  about  the 
Taser,  yet  that  weapon,  too,  has  come  under 
increased  scrutiny  of  late  due  to  the  number 
of  suspects  who  have  died  what  some  fear 
were  Taser-associated  deaths. 

The  electric  stun  gun  has  been  a welcome 
addition  to  the  nonlethal  arsenal  of  more 
than  5,400  law-enforcement  agencies 
nationwide,  and  has  been  used  roughly 
50,000  times  in  pobcc  situations,  according 
to  Taser  International,  the  Scottsdale,  Anz  - 
based  company  that  manufactures  the 
device 

Since  2001 . however,  70  people  have  died 
after  being  shocked,  including  six  who  died 
in  June  — the  most  in  any  single  month.  The 
New  York  Times  reported.  Another 
newspaper,  The  Arizona  Repubbe,  pubbshed 
the  results  of  a survey  which  found  that  in 
eight  of  71  deaths  foUowing  a Taser  shock 
since  1999,  the  stun  gun  could  not  be  ruled 
out  as  a contnbuung  factor  or  cause  of 
death  by  medical  examiners.  In  15  other 
cases,  medical  examiners  did  rule  out  the 
Taser  out  as  a.  factor,  while  autopsy  results 
were  unavailable  for  the  remaining  cases. 

Taser  International  contends  that  such 
deaths  ate  due  to  drug  overdoses  or  other 
factors  that  would  have  led  to  the  same 
result  anyway.  Drug  use  was  a common 
factor  in  71  deaths  cited  by  The  Repubbe. 

When  an  excerpt  was  released  m October 
from  a still  confidential  mibtary  study  that 
found  the  stun  gun  to  be  ‘‘generally  effec- 
tive” and  ‘‘without  sigtuficant  nsk  of 
unintended  consequences,”  faith  in  the  Taser 
as  a safe  and  relauvely  harmless  device 
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When  the 

One  year  after  a consortium  of  federal 
agencies  launched  a mulomilbon-dollar 
national  effort  called  Going  Home  to 
rehabibtate  and  re-inttoduce  convicts  back 
into  theu  communities,  junsdictions  in 
Wisconsin,  Georgia  and  Nbssissippi,  among 
others,  created  their  own  local  versions  of 
the  program  in  2004: 

51  With  help  of  a $300,000  federal  grant, 
Macon,  Ga.,  officials  formed  a steenng 
committee,  including  members  of  the  law 
enforcement  community,  corrections, 
education  and  cletgy,  to  create  a re-entry 
program.  Its  target  population  will  come 
from  the  Macon  Transiaonal  Center,  a state- 
run  facibty  where  former  inmates  bve  after 
being  released  from  prison,  “^ou  take 
someone  who’s  been  locked  up  a long  time, 
they  need  direcaon  to  get  stabilized  back 
into  the  communit)’,”  said  Dot  Pinkerton  of 
Macon’s  Lighthouse  Missions. 

51  A new  program  aimed  at  reducing 
rccicbvism  was  unveiled  in  Racine,  Wis.  The 
iniuaave  will  focus  on  high-nsk  offenden 
before  they  arc  released.  The  Community 
Re-entry  Program  will  cost  $91,000  ‘‘Our 
message  is  simpfe;  You  ate  welcome  to  be 
here  without  committing  new  crimes,” 
Racine  Pobcc  Chief  David  Spenner  told  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel. 

51  Augusta,  Ga  , implemented  a faith- 


Nye  County,  Nev.,  Sheriff  Tony 
DeMeo  aims  one  of  the  Taser  guns 
he’ll  be  issuing  to  his  deputies. 


soared.  Taser  Internaaonal’s  stock  went 
through  the  roof  in  October,  nsing  nearly  61 
percent  by  Nov.  1 5. 

That  same  month,  however.  Dr  James 
jaumchen,  the  Air  Force  scientist  who 
conducted  the  mibtary  research,  presented 
data  at  a symposium  on  nonlethal  weapons 
which  found  that  repeated  shocks  from  a the 
weapon  could  cause  a dangerous  condiQon 
called  acidosis,  in  which  the  pH  level  of  the 
blood  drops. 

Suspects  hit  repeatedly  with  the  gun 
should  receive  medical  morutoring,  he  said. 

Thousands  of  pobce  have  sustained  Taser 


based  component  to  its  re-entry  program, 
which  calls  for  churchgoers  to  essentially 
adopt  u newly  released  convict  and  bring  the 
individual  to  church  services  with  them. 

As  a way  of  recouping  some  of  the 
money  spent  on  incarceraaon,  officials  in  a 
number  of  junsdictions  have  implemented 
room-and-boatd  fees.  Last  year,  the  Macomb 
County,  Mich.,  Sheriff’s  Department 
collected  $1.5  milbon  from  22,000  people 
that  had  spent  time  in  its  jail.  In  2004: 

51  An  Oklahoma  law  took  effect  in  .\ugust 
that  requires  anyone  locked  up  in  cither  a 
county  or  municipal  jail  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  incarceration,  including  booking,  receiv- 
ing and  processing  out,  housing,  food, 
clotliing,  medical  and  dental  care  and 
psychiatnc  services.  The  services  could  add 
up  to  as  much  as  $3,000,  The  daily  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  $30  to  $35  a day. 

51 .3  request  by  Bnstol  County,  Mass., 
Sheriff  Thomas  Hodgson  that  he  be  allowed 
to  coUect  a $5-a-day  rent  fee  from  inmates 
while  appeabng  a lower  court’s  ruling  was 
denied  in  August  by  an  associate  justice  of 
(he  state  .\ppeals  Court.  Injul)',  a Supenor 
Court  judge  had  ruled  that  Hodgson  had 
exceeded  his  authority  by  tcquinng  inmates 
to  ante  up  the  fee  for  such  things  as  medical 
visits  and  high  school  equivalency  tests. 

51  A resolution  passed  by  the  Ozaukee 


shocks  as  part  of  their  training  Even  Seattle 
Pobcc  Chief  Gtl  Kerbkowske  and  the  head 
of  the  city’s  chapter  of  the  N.3.3CP  allowed 
themselves  to  be  Tasered  this  summer  to 
learn  firsthand  what  it  feels  bke  While  it  was 
extremely  painful,  once  the  current  was 
turned  off,  the  pain  ceased,  they  reported 

But  the  type  of  shocks  administered  as 
part  of  training  and  those  given  to  suspects 
in  the  field  arc  quite  different,  The  Times 
reported.  Volunteers  wdl  often  receive  the 
50,000-volt  shock  for  a half-second  or  less; 
suspects  arc  often  hit  repeatedly  with  the 
Taser  and  shocked  for  as  long  as  five 
seconds.  It  can  be  even  longer  if  pobcc  hold 
the  trigger  down. 

Moreover,  critics  charge  th.it  using  the 
Taser  has  become  routine  in  cases  where 
before  its  deployment,  no  force  would  have 
been  used  at  all. 

‘The  people  who  arc  getting  stunned  arc 
not  getting  stunned  as  an  alternative  to 
deadly  force,  or  the  use  of  a handgun,” 

Steven  Brown  of  the  Rhode  Island  chapter 
of  the  ACLU,  told  The  Providence  Journal 
‘‘The  Tasers  arc  largely  used  simply  as  a way 
of  deabng  with  unruly,  intoxicated  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  on  the  receiving 
end  of  deadly  force  ” 

Miami  officers  shocked  a first-grader  this 
year,  then  in  November  jolted  a 12-ycar-old 
girl.  While  Pobce  Director  Bobby  Parker 
defended  the  decision  to  Taser  the  6-ycar-old 
boy  because  he  had  threatened  to  injure 
himself  with  a piece  of  glass,  he  could  not 
defend  the  use  of  the  weapon  on  the  girl 
She  had  apparendy  been  drunk  and  skipping 
school  when  she  was  shocked. 

In  another  incident,  a 9-ycar-old  gul 
handcuffed  by  a South  Tucson,  Anz.,  officer 
was  shocked.  In  Kansas  City,  pobcc  zapped  a 
66-ycar-old  woman  while  citing  her  for 
improper  use  of  her  car  horn. 


County,  Wis.,  Board  will  allow  Sheriff  Maury 
Straub  to  charge  sentenced  pnsoners  $25 
when  they  arc  booked  into  the  county  jail. 
The  fee  is  expected  to  bring  in  $40,000  to 
$45,000  a year. 

Other  prison-related  issues  around  the 
country  this  year: 

51  The  US.  Supreme  Court  heard  argu- 
ments in  Johnson  v.  Cabfornia,  in  which  the 
state  defended  its  pobey  of  racially  segregat- 
ing all  new  inmates  and  newly  transferred 
inmates  to  prevent  gang-related  violence  in 
Its  prisons.  Inmate  Garrison  S.  Johnson,  who 
IS  black,  has  been  transferred  and  thus 
segregated  six  times  since  being  incarcerated 
since  1987.  A fnend  of  the  court  bnef  filed 
on  Johnson’s  behalf  by  the  Bush  administra- 
Don  argued  that  segregation  by  race  should 
always  be  regarded  as  presumptively 
unconsutuoonal. 

51  A summit  of  criminal  jusQce  officials 
convened  by  Tennessee  Corrections  Com- 
missioner Quenton  White  resulted  in  six 
pobey  recommendaaons  for  handbng  the 
state’s  criminals,  including  sending  nonvio- 
lent felons  to  ‘‘day  reporting  centers”  for 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment,  rcquinng 
inmates  to  end  theu  mcarceranon  in 
transitional  centers,  and  options  for  techrucal 
parole  violations  such  as  mandatory  addic- 
tion counsebng  or  house  arrest. 


prison  doors  reopen 
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The  revolving  door  to  the  boss's  office 


Edward  Norris  resigns  as  the  Maryland 
State  PoLcc  Superintendent  and  subsequendy 
pleads  guilty  to  misusing  police  funds  on 
extramarital  affairs  and  bquor  while  he  was 
police  commissioner  in  Baltimore  His 
replacement,  Col.  Thomas  E.  ‘Tim” 
Hutchins,  a I9-ycar  veteran  of  the  State 
PoLce,  is  praised  by  union  leaders 


Madison,  Wis,,  PoLcc  Chief  Richard 
Williams  resigns  in  March  amid  criticism 
that  he  needed  to  exert  a more  visible 
presence.  Noble  Wray,  his  second-in- 
command,  IS  selected  from  a strong  pool  of 
candidates  to  succeed  him. 


mand  of  the  Fairfax  County,  Va.  poLce  to 
succeed  Charles  Moose  as  poLce  chief  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  Manger  had 
worked  with  Moose  in  the  Beltway  Sniper 
invesdgaDon. 


Robert  Lcbner  is  named  to  head  the 
Eugene,  Ore.,  PoLce  Department  after 
George  Aylward,  poLce  chief  of  the  mam 
campus  of  the  University  of  Mmnesota, 
withdraws  his  acceptance  of  the  appomt- 
ment.  Lehner,  who  was  an  assistant  chief  m 
Tucson,  Anz.,  becomes  Eugene’s  first 
permanent  chief  smcc  2001. 


After  less  than  two  )cars  as  Dayton,  Ohio's, 
poLce  chief,  William  McManus  leaves  to 
take  the  rems  of  the  MinneapoLs  force. 
McManus  replaces  Robert  Olson,  who  had 
served  three  terms  as  chief  but  had  an 
uneasy  relationship  with  Mayor  R.T.  Rybak, 
who  decLned  to  reappoint  him. 


Richard  Dormer,  a 30-ycar  veteran  of  the 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  PoLcc  Department, 
comes  out  of  retirement  to  serve  as  the 
county’s  poLce  commissioner-  Dormer  said 
he  planned  to  build  on  ouigomg  commis- 
sioner John  Gallagher’s  mroads  into 
mmonty  commurunes  and  increase  the 
department’s  diversity. 


Hartford,  Conn  , chief  Bruce  P.  Marquis 
leaves  to  take  command  m Norfolk,  Va.  after 
tensions  between  him  and  Mayor  Eddie  A. 
Perez  escalate  to  a pomt  he  felt  were 
mtolerable  Patrick  J.  Harnett,  a former 
NYPD  commander,  is  named  to  replace 
Marquis,  tnggenng  an  ongoing  debate  over 
whether  he  needs  Connecacut  poUce  officer 
certification  to  take  the  )ob. 


In  an  unusual  move,  Omaha  Mayor  Mike 
Fahey  appomts  Thomas  Warren  as  poLcc 
chief  and  names  the  two  other  finahsts  for 
the  position  as  deputy  chiefs,  to  usher  in 
what  he  calls  a “new  millennium”  for  the 
poLce  department.  Warren  replaces  Don 
Carey,  who  takes  the  chief’s  |ob  in 
Melbourne,  Fla. 


After  12  years,  William  Finnty  retires  as 
poLcc  chief  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  after  havmg 
served  two  terms  under  two  different 
mayors.  Finney,  the  city’s  first  black  poLce 
chief,  IS  replaced  by  John  Harrington,  an 
Ivy  League-educated  27-year  veteran. 


After  a five-month  national  search,  officials 
in  San  Jose  decide  to  go  with  an  insider  as 
the  next  chief.  The  decision  to  promote 
Deputy  Chief  Rob  Davis  to  the  top  spot  is 
a popular  one.  Davis,  eager  to  reach  out  to 
the  community,  fasts  dunng  the  Islamic  holy 
month  of  Ramadan,  breaking  his  fast  each 
rught  with  a different  Muslim  family. 


A veteran  Honolulu  officer,  Boisse  Correa, 
is  named  that  city’s  poLce  chief  Many  beLeve 
the  clincher  for  his  appointment  was  his 
work  coordinating  security  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Conference  in  2001. 
Correa,  who  chose  a law  enforcement  career 
over  professional  football,  succeeds  Lee 
Donohue,  who  retired  in  July. 


Just  three  months  short  of  the  mandatory 
retirement  age,  a tearful  Dwight  “Spike” 
Helmick  says  goodbye  to  the  CaLfornia 
Highway  Patrol  after  leadmg  the  agency  for 
nine  years.  Helmick  reportedly  ran  afoul  of 
Gov  Arnold  Schwarzenegger’s  administra- 
tion by  dropping  his  RepubLcan  Party 
affiLation  after  the  election  of 
Schwarzenegger’s  Democratic  predecessor. 
Gray  Davis. 


After  36  years  in  law  enforcement,  spread 
over  three  poLce  departments,  Reno.  Nev. 
chief  Jerry  Hoover  retires  in  June  to  take  a 
senior  position  with  an  intetnadonal 
consulting  firm.  The  city  pbns  a national 
search  to  find  a successor. 


David  Kunkle  assumes  command  of  the 
Dallas  PoLce  Department  at  a time  when  the 
city  has  one  of  the  worst  crime  rates  in  the 
country,  replacmg  Terrell  Bolton,  who  was 
fired  in  2003  for  poor  performance.  Kunkle, 
who  started  his  career  with  the  Dallas  poLce 
in  1972,  had  been  chief  in  Arlington,  Texas, 
for  the  past  14  years. 


Norris 


Teresa  Chambers  loses  an  appeal  to  the 
US.  Ment  Systems  Protection  Board  over  her 
tcrminaaon  as  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Park  PoLcc. 
Chambers,  the  first  woman  to  lead  the  660- 
member  force,  had  been  suspended  for  eight 
months  and  then  fired  for  complaining  about 
understaffing  and  underfunding  of  the 
agency. 


Clark 


Baltimore  Mayor  Martin  O’Malley  fires 
PoLcc  Commissioner  Kevin  P.  Clark  in 
November  after  an  investigation  found  that 
Clark  had  been  untruthful  about  a domesbc 
dispute  that  took  place  15  years  earLcr  in 
New  York.  Clark  did  not  disclose  to  Balti- 
more authorities  that  dunng  an  investigation 
of  the  New  York  incident  he  had  been 
placed  on  modified  duty  for  four  months. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  PoLce  Chief  Rick  Easley 
steps  down  to  become  head  of  the  city’s 
MetropoLtan  Cnme  Commission.  While 
chief,  the  city’s  homicide  rate  hit  a 30-year- 
low  and  a $1 10  milLon  capital  improvement 
package  to  pay  for  a new  poLcc  academy  was 
approved  by  voters.  Jim  Corwin,  a 25-year 
veteran,  is  named  the  new  chief 


Helmick 


Sterling  P.  Owen  IV  — or  I.  V.  for  short  — 
is  sworn  in  as  chief  of  Knoxville,  Tcnn.,  on 
Sept.  1,  replacing  Phil  Keith,  who  was  chief 
for  15  years.  Owen  promptly  begins  begun 
improving  relations  with  Knox  County 
Shenff  Tim  Hutchinson,  with  whom  Keith 
had  a contenbous  relationship. 


Easley 


Paul  Grimstad  becomes  the  third  person  to 
head  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  in  the  last 
four  years.  An  insider  whose  last  position 
was  as  admimstraove  captain  in  Helena,  he 
replaces  Col.  Randall  Yeager,  who  served 
for  only  four  months  and  retired  for  a career 
in  aviabon. 


Hoover 


Robert  L.  Parker,  a 28-year  veteran,  is 
sworn  in  as  the  first  black  poLce  director  of 
Miatni-Dade  County,  Fla.  His  predecessor, 
Carlos  Alvarez,  retired  to  launch  a success- 
ful campaign  for  county  mayor. 


Kunkle 


Lehner 


McManus 


Dormer 


Marquis 


Harnett 


Warren 


Harrington 


Davis 


OToole 


Kathleen  OToole  becomes  the  first  woman 
ever  to  head  the  country’s  oldest  poLce  force 
when  she  is  named  as  Boston’s  poLce 
commissioner  in  February.  Less  than  a 
month  later,  she  releases  a report  accusmg 
high-ranking  officials  of  failing  to  prepare 
properly  fot  crowds  following  the  New 
England  Patnots’  Super  Bowl  victory. 
OToole  began  her  career  on  a Boston  patrol 
beat  in  1979. 


Hurtt 


Houston  hires  Harold  L.  Hum  to  lead  its 
poLce  department  in  an  effort  to  bring  down 
Its  use-of-force  rate.  PoLce  shootings  there 
lumped  to  23  in  2003,  compared  to  13  m 
2002  Hurtt  served  as  poLcc  chief  m 
Phoenix,  where  after  outfitting  his  officers 
with  Taser  stun  guns  the  number  of  poLce 
shootings  was  cut  in  half 


Williams 


Washington  State  Patrol  Supenntendent 
Ronal  Serpas  leaves  after  three  years  to 
head  the  Nashville  PoLcc  Department. 
Serpas  IS  credited  with  making  the  roads 
safer  in  Washington  by  targeting  drunk  and 
aggressive  driven  Under  his  watch,  the 
patrol  was  also  the  first  in  the  country  to 
have  an  independent  analysis  of  traffic  stops 
find  no  evidence  of  tacul  profiling. 


Manger 


Thomas  Manger  steps  down  from  com- 
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An  abundance  of  hellos  and  goodbyes 


Travis 


Fong 


Trucillo 


Barrett 


Baylor 


Leonard  C.  Boyle  is  sworn  in  in  August  as 
Connecticut’s  new  public  safety  commis- 
sioner. A former  East  Hartford  police 
officer,  Boyle  replaces  Arthur  Spada,  who 
was  asked  to  resign  by  Gov.  M.  Jodi  Rell. 

Jeremy  Travis  becomes  president  of  John 
Jay  College  of  Ctiminaljusdce  in  August-  A 
former  NYPD  deputy  commissioner,  Travis 
served  six  years  with  the  Clinton  administta- 
aon  as  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Jusuce,  and  later  was  a senior  fellow  at  the 
Urban  Institute. 

Heather  Fong  is  named  as  San  Francisco’s 
first  female  police  chief,  27  years  after  she 
had  become  the  city’s  first  Chinese  American 
policewoman.  Her  predecessor  as  chief,  Alex 
Fagan,  was  named  to  head  the  city’s  Office 
of  Emergency  Services-  He  resigned  from 
that  post  after  getting  into  a drunken  brawl 
with  his  son,  a San  Francisco  police  officer 
in  a Scottsdale,  Anz.,  hotel  that  had  to  be 
broken  up  by  police. 

Christopher  Trucillo  is  named  chief  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Fort  Authonty  police, 
succeeding  Joseph  Morris.  Trucillo  had 
been  serving  as  the  liaison  to  the  families  of 
the  37  PAPD  officers  killed  in  the  Sept.  11, 
2001,  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  Police  Chief  John  Wilson 
retires  m order  to  have  more  time  to  defend 
himself  in  a reckless  endangerment  case. 
W'ilson  was  accused  of  drunken  dnving  by  a 
former  police  officer  who  said  Wilson  was 
driving  erratically  but  police  wouldn’t  charge 
him.  Arthur  Baylor  replaces  Wilson  as  chief 

Georgia  Gov.  Sonny  Perdue  suspends 
Fulton  County  Sheriff  Jacquelyn  H. 

Barrett  amid  a senes  of  controversies 
including  the  loss  of  $2  million  in  pubbe 
funds  due  to  bad  investments.  Barrett  was 
also  cndcized  for  several  escapes  from  the 
)ail,  and  for  allowing  another  inmate  to  shoot 
a rap  video  in  the  )ail.  In  November,  Myron 
Freeman,  former  No.  2 official  with  the 
State  Patrol,  is  elected  to  succeed  Barrctt. 

In  April,  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
announces  the  appointment  of  Carl  J. 
Truscott  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explosives, 
'fruscott,  a 24-year  law  enforcement  veteran, 
had  most  recently  been  with  the  U.  S.  Secret 


Service,  where  he  was  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Protective  Research. 

Louis  Graham  assumes  command  of  the 
DeKalb  County  Pobce  Department. 

Graham,  who  had  been  the  first  Afncan 
American  to  lead  the  Fulton  County  pobce 
force,  graduated  fiom  the  Atlanta  Pobce 
Department’s  first  integrated  academy  in 
1966.  He  succeeds  Eddie  Moody,  who 
claims  he  was  forced  out  by  the  county’s 
chief  execuuve. 

Lawrence  Johnson  announces  his  resigna- 
tion as  pobce  chief  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  after 
having  given  city  officials  the  five  yean  he 
promised  them  when  he  was  hired  in  1999. 
Although  city  leaders  say  the  chief  did  the 
best  he  could  with  limited  resources  and 
severe  understaffing,  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Pobce  maintain  that  Johnson  could 
have  done  more  to  combat  spirabng  crime. 

Leaving  ahead  of  schedule  is  Santa  Cruz 
County,  Cabf , Shenff  Mark  Tracey,  who 
retires  a year  before  his  term  expues,  denying 
rumors  that  a lawsuit  brought  by  a local 
radio  host  has  anything  to  do  with  his 
decision. . ..  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Pobce  Chief 
Gene  Simmons  leaves  to  become  security 
manager  at  a city  casino,  saying  his  resigna- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  vnth  three  of  his 
officers  being  indicted  last  year  on  drug 
charges. . . Barnegat  Township,  N.J.,  officials 
decide  to  buy  out  Chief  Edward  J.  Smith’s 
contract  when  he  comes  under  fire  for  hiring 
several  relaaves  find  for  coUccting  $129,000 
in  overtime  since  the  failure  of  a side 
business  bankrupted  him. 

David  S.  Grice,  a long-time  instructor  of 
criminal  justice  at  the  local  community 
college,  becomes  the  new  shenff  of 
Davidson  County,  N.C.,  replacing  Gerald 
Hegc.  who  resigned  after  pleading  guilty  to 
two  counts  of  obstructing  justice  ... 
Calhoun,  Term.,  Pobce  Chief  Chris 
Nicholson  is  forced  to  resign  when  a 
homeland  security  background  check  turns 
up  a fugitive  warrant  on  him  for  a 1989 
Georgia  buiglary. 

Ending  a year-long  search,  Chester  City,  S.C., 
officials  appoint  the  interim  pobce  chief, 
Maj.  Mike  Brown,  to  the  job  on  a perma- 
nent basis,  after  two  other  candidates  turn 
down  the  )ob. . . In  Summerville,  S.  C., 


Bruce  Owens,  the  assistant  chief  since 
1997,  moves  up  to  the  chief’s  spot  . . 

Gallup,  N.M.,  deputy  pobce  chief  Sylvester 
Stanley  is  promoted  to  chief,  repbcing  Dan 
Kneale,  who  reared  m Match. 

Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Pobce  Chief  Linda 
Davie  resigns  after  34  years  with  the  agency, 
where  she  was  the  first  female  patrol  officer, 
sergeant,  beutenant,  captain,  assistant  pobce 
chief  and  chief  James  O.  Berry,  a 2S 
year-veteran  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  pobce, 
becomes  the  first  black  pobce  chief  in 
nearby  Manchester  m March. 

A retired  Marne  State  Pobce  veteran,  Arthur 
Roy,  is  named  chief  in  Dexter. ...  In 
Wisconsin,  former  Monona  pobce  chief 
Brad  Keil  takes  over  as  chief  in  Middleton, 
replacing  Larry  Fass,  who  reared  after  more 
than  30  years  with  the  department  . . 
Michael  J.  Whalen  resigns  as  pobce  chief 
of  Farmington,  Conn.,  to  serve  as  pobce 
chief  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod, 
fillfilling  a long-time  dream  to  live  on  the 
Cape  year-round 

Gang  health  problems,  Walt  Myers  steps 
down  as  pobce  chief  in  Garden  Ridge,  Texas, 
after  43  years  in  law  enforcement,  but  is 
pleased  that  his  protege,  Victor  Matta,  is 
named  new  chief  . . . North  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Pobce  Chief  Charles  Henaghan  retires 
“after  35  years,  3 months  and  18  days  with 
the  force,”  leaving  a department  that  has 
more  than  doubled  in  staff  during  his  14- 
year  tenure  as  chief. 

Baltimore  law-enforcement  veteran  Wendell 
M.  France  is  tapped  to  head  Cuicinnau’s 
Citizen  Complaint  Authority,  in  the  wake  of 
the  highly  pubbcized  death  of  a black  man  in 
pobce  custody.  ..  Carlo  A.  Boccia,  a 27- 
ycar-vctcran  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  is  named  as  Boston’s  first 
director  of  homeland  secunty. 

Saying  members’  morale  will  be  his  biggest 
concern,  Michael  Palladino  becomes 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Detectives’ 
Endowment  Association,  replacing  Thomas 
Scotto,  who  held  the  posiaon  for  18  years. 
Minnesota  State  Representauve  Steve 
Strachan  does  not  run  again  for  that  office 
after  finishing  his  term,  in  order  to  spend 
more  time  at  his  new  job  as  Lakeville’s  pobce 
chief 


Truscott 


Grice 


Strachan 


All  in  a day's  work. . . 


A Broward  County  Circuit  Judge  dismisses 
drug  trafficking  charges  against  a gay 
hairdresser  who  procured  drugs  for  under- 
cover Fort  Lauderdale  officer  Mike  Nahum 
at  a gay  bar.  As  desenbed  by  the  defendant 
— and  confirmed  by  the  judge  — Nahum  is 
so  good  looking  that  asking  the  defendant  to 
get  him  drugs,  and  leading  him  to  bebeve 
that  It  could  lead  to  a sexual  encounter, 
constituted  entrapment, 

Despite  being  struck  by  bghtning  while 
helping  to  rescue  two  women  and  three 
children  from  a car  on  a flooded  road.  New 
Mexico  State  Pobce  officers  Lance 
Bateman  and  Clint  Varncll  continue  to 
work  for  another  two  hours.  They  finally 


drive  themselves  to  an  area  hospital,  but  not 
before  flash  flood  waters  begin  to  recede. 

Fcebng  that  after  100  years,  his  agency  has 
waited  long  enough  for  a flag  of  its  own, 
Connecticut  state  trooper  Eric  Murray 
designs  one  himself.  The  first  embroidered 
flag  IS  unveiled  at  a ceremony  held  as  part  of 
the  State  Pobce’s  centenruai. 

Ventura  County,  Cabf.,  shenff 's  deputy 
Robert  A.  Arnold,  52,  retires  a year  early 
after  winning  a $10.5-milbon  share  of  a 
Cabforma  Super  Lotto  Plus  jackpot. 

Kurt  Abbott,  a former  shortstop  for  the 
Flonda  Marbns,  joins  the  Stuart,  Fla.  Pobce 


Department  after  an  injured  Achilles  tendon 
cuts  his  baseball  career  short.  His  starting 
salary  is  $3 1 ,000  a year  — a sharp  cut  from 
his  peak  Major  League  salary  of  $1  miUion, 

Rutherford.  N J.  Pobce  Officer  Steve 
Villareale  wears  real  body  armor,  moon- 
bghung  as  the  Red  Knight  ai  the  Medieval 
Times  Dinner  and  Tournament.  \'iLarealc 
competes  in  jousang  contests  and  hand-to- 
hand  combat  with  swords,  axes  and  maces 

John  Miller,  the  head  of  the  L.\PD’s 
counterterronsm  bureau,  says  he  is  “ektraor- 
dinarily  embarrassed”  after  being  detained 
for  trying  to  board  an  airplane  with  a loaded 
gun  in  his  carry-on  luggage.  Miller  was  off- 


duty  at  the  time;  his  gun  was  confiscated. 

Acting  on  complaints  about  pobce  abuses, 
Seattle  NAACP  president  Carl  Mack  asks  to 
expenence  the  effects  of  the  Tascr  stun  gun, 
so  Pobce  Chief  Gil  Kerlikowske  volunteers 
to  join  in  the  demonstration  to  show  that  the 
weapon  is  safe.  Officers  bid  for  the  right  to 
be  the  one  to  zap  the  chief,  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  Special  Olympics, 

With  permission  from  the  Utah  County 
Shenff 's  Office,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  officer 
Jason  Parker  proposes  to  his  gulfriend, 

Utah  County  dispatcher  Teri  Yoakam.  over 
the  pobce  radio.  With  numerous  people 
bsterung  m,  Yoakam  accepted. 
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Kerik  spends  a harsh  week  in  the  spotlight 


The  heroic  accolades  heaped  on  former 
New  York  City  Pobce  Commissioner 
Bernard  Kerik  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  the  Sept  1 1 lerronst  attacks  came 
crashing  down  around  him  in  December, 
when  he  was  abruptly  forced  to  withdraw  his 
nomination  as  the  nauon's  second  Secretary 
of  Homeland  Security  amid  allegations 
about  his  penonal  and  professional  bfc. 

Kenk.  49.  first  met  President  Bush  at 
ground  zero  on  Sept.  14,  2001.  Whde 
ofliculs  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  (he 
two  men  close,  theu  relationship,  they  say, 
was  a warm  one  Bush  made  Kenk’s  nomina- 
aon  offiaal  on  Dec.  3.  just  days  after  Tom 
Ridge  announced  his  resignation  as  home- 
land secunn-  secretary. 

,3s  the  first  to  head  the  sprawbng 
homeland  security  department,  the  59-year- 
old  Ridge  oversaw  as  the  consobdaQon  of  22 
federal  agenaes  and  1 80,000  employees  in 
the  newest  Cabinet-level  department.  .And  he 
did  this  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
24-hour,  7-day-a-week  terronsm  vigil  — a 
task  one  observer  bkened  to  building  an 
airplane  while  flying  it- 

Ridge  will  also  be  remembered,  however, 
for  creaung  the  oft-criacized  color-coded 
terronsm  alert  system.  Earber  in  his  two- 
and-a-half-year  tenure,  he  was  also  mocked 


for  his  suggestion 
that  a chenucal  or 
biological  attack 
could  be  survived 
with  enough  duct 
tape  and  plasac 
sheeting. 

Soil,  observers 
say,  the  nation  has 
not  suffered 
another  attack,  and 
Ridge  led  enor- 
mous changes  m 
aviaDon  and  border 
security 

‘‘Ridge  IS  a ruce 
guy,  but  there  arc 
so  many  layers  of 
management  here 
that  investigations 
weren’t  really  a 
high  prionty  for 
him,"  said  an 
ofBcul  at  the 
department's  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Customs  Enforcement,  which  investigates 
border  crimes,  inlcrnaaonal  money  launder- 
ing and  a range  of  other  sccunty  issues. 
"Kenk  is  a cop's  cop,  and  we  need  that  here,' 
the  unidentified  official  told  The  New  York 


Times. 

Kenk  came 
from  a tough 
background,  and 
he  cultivated  a 
tough  reputation. 
The  son  of  a 
prostitute  who  was 
murdered,  possibly 
by  her  pimp,  Kenk 
became  a hard- 
nosed  NYPD 
officer  and 
detective  who  went 
on  to  become  the 
aty’s  corrections 
commissioner,  then 
pobce  commis- 
sioner under 
former  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giubani. 
After  leas'ing  the 
NATO  at  the  end 
of  2001,  Kenk 
joined  Giubani’s  consulting  firm  as  a partner. 

Although  Kenk’s  failure  to  pay  back  taxes 
for  a nanny  whose  immigration  status  was 

People  & Places: 


quesDonable  is  what  had  ostensibly  derailed 
his  nomination,  that  may  have  been  the  least 
disturbing  skeleton  to  come  tumbbng  out  of 
his  closet  in  the  aftermath  of  President 
Bush’s  announcement. 

Among  the  others  was  an  arrest  warrant 
issued  by  a New  Jersey  judge  in  1998  over 
$5,000  in  unpaid  maintenance  bills  on 
Kenk’s  condo.  In  1987,  while  a aty  pobce 
officer,  Kenk  filed  for  bankruptcy  He  has 
also  been  accused  of  using  an  apartment 
neat  ground  zero  that  was  meant  for  rebef 
workers  as  a love  nest  for  an  extramantal 
affau  with  his  pubbshcr 

Kenk's  relationship  with  Tascr  Interna- 
tional, a company  that  does  milbons  of 
dollars  in  business  with  federal  and  local 
government  agencies,  has  also  been  ques- 
Doned.  As  a member  of  the  company’s 
board,  he  received  stock  options  that  he 
cashed  in  this  year  for  a reported  $6.2 
milbon. 

‘‘I  don’t  think  there  was  any  teal  smoking 
gun,  I just  don’t  think  he  wanted  to  go 
through  the  whole  thing  once  he  saw  it  was 
getting  personal,’’  an  unidentified  Repubbean 
source  told  Newsday. 
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"Objective  achieved," 
Ashcroft  says  goodbye 


Bernard  Kerik 


are  not  enough 


Widely  considered  to  be  the  most 
polarizing  and  controversial  attorney  general 
in  recent  memory,  the  four-year  tenure  of 
John  Ashcroft  will  give  histonans  plenty  to 
chew  on  in  the  decades  ahead. 

In  a five-page,  handwritten  resignation 
letter  submitted  to  President  Bush  in 
November,  Ashcroft  wrote  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusQce  would  be  well  served  by  new 
leadership  and  fresh  inspiraoon.  "The 
objective  of  secunty  the  safety  of  Amencans 
from  crime  and  terror  has  been  achieved,’’  he 
declared. 

But  jusnee  Department  aides  say  that 
their  boss’s  departure  was  reluctant  one 
"They  knew  full  well  that  the  attorney 
general  u’as  interested  m staying  on  for  a 
penod  of  Qme,”  one  source  told  The  (New 
York)  Daily  News. 
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INVESTIGATIVE  AUDITOR 
New  York 

Senior  Investigative  Auditor  to  ensure  all  polices, 
programs  & projects  are  implemented  with 
highest  professional,  legal  & ethical  standards. 
Assignments  include  vulnerability  assessments, 
internal  investigations,  interaction  with  law 
enforcement,  investigative  & prosecutorial 
agencies.  Assists  in  implementation  of  ethics, 
fraud  awareness  & prevention  programs. 
Preparation  of  written  & verbal  reports  Must  have 
substantial  experience  & working  Knowledge  of 
police  procedures.  10  yrs  experience  as  law 
enforcement  officer  w/in  a major  metropolitan  law 
enforcement  agency.  3 yrs  investigative 
experience  Bachelor's  degree  in  related  field 
may  be  substituted  for  two  yrs  police  experience 

On-call  duly  24  hrs,  7 days  a week  for 
emergencies  Microsoft  applications,  strong 
organizational,  analytical,  interpersonal  & written 
skills  required  Ability  to  move  freely  about 
construction  sites;  valid  drivers  license  .Salary 
commensurate  w/  experience 

Submit  resume  and  credentials  to;  Allison 
Thomas,  515  Broadway,  Albany,  NY  12207 
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While  Ashcroft  promoted  a number  of 
pet  conservaave  causes,  including  restneong 
abortion  rights  and  a broader  interpretauon 
of  the  Second  .Amendment,  he  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  tough  and-tetrot 
stance. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  9/11 
terrorist  attacks,  Ashcroft  successfully 
pushed  through  Congress  the  USA  Patnot 
.Act,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  FBI’s 
surveillance  powers  and  the  government’s 
authonty  to  hold  suspects  incommunicado 
for  months  on  end.  It  also  allowed  secret 
proceedings  in  terrorist-related  cases. 

These  tacucs,  however,  came  under 
withering  crmcism  from  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  poLdcal  spectrum.  Earlier  in  2004,  a 
ruling  by  the  U S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  "a  state  of  war  is  not  a blank  check  for 
the  president.” 

Senator  Charles  E.  Schumcr,  a New  York 
Democrat,  said  that  Ashcroft’s  failed  TIPS 
program,  which  encouraged  utility  workers 
and  others  to  report  any  suspicious  acuvmes 
they  came  across  in  people’s  homes,  made 
his  jaw  drop. 

Schumet  told  The  New  York  Times  that 
Ashcroft  “certainly  funedoned  out  of 
conviction,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
polarizing  attorney  generals  in  history.” 

The  Justice  Department’s  own  inspector 
general  objected  to  the  prolonged  detention 
of  hundreds  of  Middle  Eastern  immigrants 
with  no  disceinable  ties  to  terronsm  who 
were  rounded  up  after  Sept.  1 1 . 

But  those  who  worked  with  .Ashcroft  said 
he  was  by  far  the  most  likely  official  to  draw 
cncicism. 

“.Ashcroft  took  the  most  heat  of  anyone 
m the  Bush  cabinet,”  said  Juleanna  Glover 
Weiss,  a senior  aide  to  Ashcroft  while  he  was 
in  the  Senate  and  dunng  his  presidential  run 
in  1999.  “But  he  did  it  with  fortitude  and 
grace,  and  above  all  else  he  protected 
.Amencans  dunng  one  of  our  most  truly 
trying  times.” 
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Justice  by  the  Numbers 


A statistical  profile  of  mminal justict  in  the  United 
States: 

The  number  of  feral  cats  set  loose  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department’s  Foothills 
Division  station  to  catch  the  rats  and  mice 
that  had  infested  the  facility,  scanng  employ- 
ees and  chewing  through  police  records. 
Within  weeks  of  deploying  the  “the  Fc-9 
Corps,’’  one  pobce  official  said,  the  rodent 
problem  had  been  largely  eliminated. 

3.2l  Percentage  decrease  in  violent  crime  m 
2003,  compared  to  2002,  according  to  the 
FBI’s  preliminary  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
Aggravated  assaults  showed  the  steepest 
deebne,  at  4 1 percent,  whde  murders  were 
up  by  1.3  percent. 

4l  The  number  of  times  that  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Police  Officer  Charles  “Gerry” 

Bagley  was  arrested  during  the  summer  — 
three  times  on  charges  related  to  domestic 
violence  and  violating  a protective  order,  and 
once  for  allegedly  stealing  computers  and 
other  equipment  from  the  department. 

Yeats  in  prison,  along  with  a 11,000  fine, 
that  could  be  imposed  on  those  convicted  of 
violating  Oklahoma’s  ban  on  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  cold  tablets  containing 
pseudoephednne  — a move  aimed  at 
choking  off  the  supply  of  a key  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  methamphetamine.  The 
cold  remedies  can  no  longer  be  sold  without 
the  buyer  presenung  proper  idenuhcation 
and  a signature. 

8l  Number  of  people  fatally  stabbed  or 
strangled  by  the  so-caUed  BTK  Strangler, 
whose  12-year  reign  of  terror  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  reportedly  ended  in  1986,  but  who  has 
never  been  caught.  New  clues  contained  in  a 
letter  sent  to  The  Wichita  Eagle  newspaper 
in  March  have  pobce  hopeful  that  they  \vill 
finaUy  be  able  to  idcntifj'  the  serial  killer 

11:  The  number  of  brand  new  Harley 
Davidson  Electra  Gbde  Classic  motorcycles 
that  the  Minneapobs  Pobce  Department  put 
on  the  road  this  summer,  marking  the  first 
time  in  50  years  that  the  agency  has  deployed 
motorcycles  for  trafhe  enforcement.  The 
Harleys  were  leased  for  $1  per  bike 

21:  Percentage  increase  in  complaints 


against  New  York  Cit)’  pobce  m 2003,  which 
officials  say  may  be  due  to  implementation 
of  the  city’s  new  31 1 non-emergency  phone 
line.  Complaints  about  other  ciry  services 
also  increased  sigruficantly. 

31:  Number  of  states  where  alcohol-related 
traffic  fatabties  decreased  from  1998  to  2002, 
according  to  data  released  in  February  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admimstra- 
uon.  Some  officials  said  the  latest  data 
suggest  that  efforts  to  curb  drunken  driving 
may  have  reached  a plateau. 

36:  Percentage  decrease  in  bank  robberies 
in  Missouri,  after  more  than  230  banks 
adopted  a new  “no  hats,  no  hoods,  no 
sunglasses”  pobey  aimed  at  giving  employees 
and  surveillance  cameras  a clearer  look  at 
customers’  faces 

54:  The  number  of  "hate  groups”  in 
Georgia  — the  most  in  any  one  state, 
according  to  the  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center. 

59:  Estimated  percentage  of  pobce 
shootings  in  Harris  County,  Texas,  from 
1999  to  2004  that  occurred  between  sunset 
and  sunnse. 

87:  Percentage  cut  in  funding  for  the 
Justice  Department’s  Office  of  Commumt)' 
Onented  Pobcing  Services,  under  the  Bush 
administration’s  proposed  budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  2005,  unveiled  in  early  February.  The 
proposal  also  called  for  the  ebminatiun  of 
the  Byrne  Memonal  grant  program  and  the 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Block  Grant 
program. 

$115:  The  first-offense  fine  for  false 
alarms  by  homes  and  businesses  in  Los 
Angeles,  under  a get-tough  approach  to  false 
alarms  implemented  on  Jan.  1 Fines  will 
increase  by  $50  for  each  false  alarm  after  the 
first 

154:  The  number  of  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  bnc  of  duty  nationwide 
as  of  Dec,  23,  according  to  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers’  Memonal  Fund  The 
2004  total  IS  said  to  mark  the  third  year  in  a 
row  that  the  number  has  been  well  below  the 
decade-long  average  of  164  bne-of-duty 
deaths  per  year. 


247:  Homicides  m Phoenix  in  2003  — the 
highest  one-year  total  ever  — according  to 
year-end  data  suppbed  to  the  FBI.  The 
previous  record,  245,  was  set  in  2001 
Officials  blame  the  increase  on  human  and 
drug  smuggUng. 

280:  Boxes  of  misplaced  or  improperly 
marked  evidence  uncovered  in  Houston  m 
an  ongoing  inquiry  into  the  pobce 
department’s  troubled  crime  labs.  The 
cartons  of  evidence  from  some  8,000 
criminal  cases  contained  such  items  as  body 
parts,  a human  fetus  and  a bag  of  Chcetos. 

384:  Number  of  officers  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Metropobtan  Pobce  Department 
who  arc  on  long-term  sick  leave  or  “bmitcd 
duty.”  according  to  NfPD  stausacs.  Repre- 
senting roughly  10  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment’s total  strength  of  about  3,700  sworn 
members,  those  on  sick  leave  or  limited  duty 
ate  said  to  number  enough  to  fully  staff  one 
of  the  city’s  seven  patrol  districts. 

398:  Convicted  sex  offenders  who  have 
"fallen  off  the  radar”  in  Illinois  by  failing  to 
register  their  whereabouts  with  authonacs, 
according  to  state  Attorney  General  Lisa 
Madigan.  The  state  has  reportedly  lost  track 
of  about  10  percent  of  the  17,000  sex 
offenders  who  bve  there 

990:  The  number  of  complaints  — 
compared  to  650  compliments  — generated 
by  the  more  than  1 milbon  contacts  between 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  pobce  and  the  general 
pubbe  from  2000  through  August  2004. 

1,260:  The  number  of  Los  Angeles  pobce 
officers  that  would  have  been  hired  with 
revenue  from  a proposed  sales-tax  hike  The 
increase,  which  u'as  rejected  by  voters,  would 
have  raised  a projected  $560  milbon. 

1,605:  Methamphetamine  lab  sci2ures  in 
.Nbssoun  m 2003,  the  largest  number  of  any 
Midwestern  state. 

3,337:  Number  of  enme  reports  in 
-\tlanta  that  should  have  been  coded  as  Part 
I offenses  under  the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  gmdebnes,  but  were  not.  accord- 
ing to  an  audit  of  the  pobce  department’s 
2002  ctimc-incidcnt  reports.  A consulting 
firm  also  found  that  1,767  crime  reports 
were  coded  as  serious  offenses  but  should 
not  have  been.  After  offenses  were  properly 
reclassified,  reported  Part  I crime  m Atlanta 
for  2002  increased  by  3.2  percent. 

27,420:  Number  of  foreigners  digitally 

fingerpnnted  and  photographed  m the  first 
12  hours  of  the  US-VISIT  program 
launched  on  Jan.  5 by  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security.  The  program,  which 
covers  1 15  airports  and  14  shipping  termi- 
nals, allows  Customs  officials  to  uiftandy 
ven^  visitors’  identities  and  check  their 
backgrounds  to  see  if  they  arc  on  watch  bsts 
of  suspected  terronsts  or  criminals. 

$250,000:  Approximate  amount  agreed 
to  by  Barnegaf  Township,  N.J.,  officials  to 
buy  out  the  contract  of  Edward  J,  Smith, 
who  had  been  the  township’s  pobce  chief  for 
25  years.  Smith,  who  had  come  under  fire  for 
alleged  ov’crtime  and  nepotism  abuses,  had  a 
contract  that  would  have  allowed  him  to 
remain  on  the  job  until  2012.  when  he 
reached  the  mandatory  reurement  age  of  65 

366,840:  Number  of  nonfatal  firearms 


11:  Number  of  Cubans  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  enter  the  United  States  by 
motoring  to  Florida  in  a 1950’s-vintage  Buick  that  they  had  converted  into  a 
pontoon  boat.  The  Cubans  were  intercepted  Feb.  3 by  the  Coast  Guard  about 
10  miles  off  the  Florida  Keys  and  sent  back.  Two  of  the  would-be  illegal 
immigrants  had  made  a similar  attempt  in  the  summer  of  2003,  in  a converted 
1951  pickup  truck.  (Cun>dian  Preta) 


mcldents  in  2003,  according  to  the  National 
Crime  X’lctirruzaQon  Survey,  a figure  that 
represents  a decline  of  nearly  two-thirds 
from  the  1,054,820  recorded  10  years  earUcr. 
Firearms  crimes  as  a percentage  of  all 
violent  incidents  declined  during  the  10-year 
penod  from  1 1 percent  to  7 percent 

$1.45  million:  .\mount  paid  by  Pnnee 
George’s  County,  Md.,  between  July  1.  2002, 
and  June  30,  2003,  to  settle  lawsuits  aUeging 
officer  misconduct  and  other  infracuons  In 
January,  a federal  probe  of  the  county  pobce 
department  that  had  spanned  the  terms  of 
three  pobce  chiefs  was  finally  concluded 
when  the  county  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a monitor  to  oversee  the  implementation 
of  sweeping  reforms. 

2,078,570:  Number  of  men  and  women 
in  US.  prisons  and  jails  as  of  June  30,  2003, 
according  to  the  latest  data  from  the  Bureau 
of  Jusucc  Sranstics.  From  July  1, 2002,  to 
June  30,  2003,  the  nation  cxpenenccd  the 
largest  increase  m its  pnson  population  in 
four  years,  growing  by  2 9 percent 

$4  million:  ■\mount  that  federal 
Dcp.irrmcnt'of  Homeland  Sccunty  plans  to 
spend  on  two  unmanned  drone  aircraft  to  fly 
over  the  US  -Mexico  border  in  Anzona  to 
help  thwart  illegal  border  crossings.  The  35- 
foot  aircraft,  which  will  be  controlled 
remotely  by  pilots  on  the  ground,  will  have 
thermal  and  night-vision  equipment. 

$6  million:  Amount  of  discretionary 
funding  allocated  by  Congress  for  the 
National  Insurutc  of  jusnee  to  spend  on 
social  science  initiatives  in  Fiscal  Year  2004, 
down  from  $20  milbon  m FT  2003  The 
budget  cut  meant  the  demise  of  the  .\rrcstec 
Drug.\buse  Monitoring  (.\D.\M)  program, 
the  21  -year-old  project  that  helped  pobey- 
makers  and  praciiuoners  track  trends  m 
drugs  such  as  methamphetamine  and  crack. 

$6.2  million:  .\mount  made  by  former 
New  York  Ciry  pobce  commissioner  Bernard 
Kcnk  from  exercising  stock  opoons  he 
received  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Tascr  International,  a manufac- 
turer of  stun  guns. 

$7  million:  Federal  homeland  security 
grant  awarded  to  the  Northern  Maruna 
Islands,  a US.  territory  of  69,000  residents  in 
the  western  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the  bitterly 
contested  allocation  formula  used  by  the 
government  Under  the  populauon-based 
formula,  which  President  Bush  promised  to 
change  ro  one  based  on  threat  level,  the 
Northern  Mananas  got  roughly  10  times  the 
pcr-capita  funding  that  New  York  received. 

$42  million:  jackpot  of  the  Cabfornia 
Super  Lotto  Plus  won  by  two  people, 
including  V’entura  County  shenff ’s  deputy 
Robert  A.  Arnold,  52,  who  after  claiming  his 
prize  immediately  announced  his  retirement 
Arnold's  lump-sum  share  of  the  jackpot 
came  to  roughly  $10.5  milbon,  minus  taxes. 

$4.8  bilHon:  Estimated  \-aluc  of  the 
radio  band  spectrum  rights  awarded  to 
Nextcl  Communication  Inc.  by  the  Federal 
Communicauons  Commission,  in  exchange 
for  vacanng  800-  and  ‘^00-megahcrtz 
channels  to  make  room  for  greater  use  by 
pubbe  safety  agencies.  Officials  have  long 
complained  that  Ncxtcl’s  cellular  nctNwrk 
caused  interference  with  pubbe  safety 
commuiucanons. 
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IVhat  They 
Are  Saying: 


“Kerik*s  a cop’s  cop,  and  we  need  that  here.” 

An  unidentified offiaa!  wtlb  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement,  on  the  nomination  of 

former  Hew  York  City  police  commissioner  Bernard  Kenk  to  head  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security. 
The  nomination  collapsed  cLrys  later  under  the  weight  of  numerous  ethical  questions.  (Story,  Paff  14.) 


